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PRICE 
lal T N s 
No. 4313. SATURDAY, JUNE 25, 1910. REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER, 
PROVIDENT | Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 


Exhibitions. 
RAVER-PRINTERS IN COLOUR. 


INAUGURAL EXHIBITION OF WORKS BY THE 
MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY. 


Gale RY 
OF 
OUPIL & CO., 
Fine Art Publishers, 
MANZI JOYANT & CO., 
Fine Art Publishers to the King, Successors. 
%, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


Admission with Catalogue, 1s. 
10 till 5. Saturdays 10 till 1. 


OEP 


A COLLECTION OF RARE - 
and 
VALUABLE EXAMPLES 
formed by 


Sm WILLIAM BENNETT, K.C.V.O., 





CHINESE PORCELAIN ; 


has been Purchased and is being Exhibited by 
(OBER, 


170, NEW BOND STREET. 


OPEN DAILY from 10 a.m. till 6 P.M. 
Saturdays 10 a.m. to 1 P.M. 
Admission on presentation of visiting card. 





ARLY BRITISH MASTERS. 
SHEPHERD'S , souyES EXHIBITION. 
Contains selected Portraits and eacocapes by Early British and 


eign Masters 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, oh. Ke Street, St. James’s, 8. Ww, 








Probident Institutions. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 32,4001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
ol. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
[ondon, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
— Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 


ed as ventines. “ar News 
MEMBERSHIP. —Eve or Woman throughout the United 
om, whether Publi coe ves Retailer, Employer, or 
aaares. is os beco Member of this Institution, and 


ts, u rae Fiv: 
Guineas for life, » covided, that he or, whe is e 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus poste. pute secure priority 
of consi eration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 
PENS min —The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
and the Women 20/. per annum each. 

m4 <y FRoyal —— Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
“vantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her lite 
a ae — Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 


The "Francis pane" provides Pensions for One Man, 25!., and One 
Woman, 20. ially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who ‘died on Ee ril 16, 1988, — wes for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the A an active and leading part 
t the whole riod of the agitation fo for the repeal of the 
— then existing “Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years staunch supporter of this Institution. 
Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
The employés of that firm have primary 


efits. 
“Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. per annum for 
te died 2 oo and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 


a prncal font features of the Rules geseeming election to all Pensions 

te shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
we for not less = “yo years preceding application ; (2) not less 
jan it fifty-five years of a age ; (3) cnganed in the sale of Newspapers for at 


hill. 





annual ly. or Three 
ed in the sale of 


‘emporary relief is gen | in cases of ditgom, not only 

but r their servants 

ee be recommended for pF 2.5 My Members of the Institu- 

Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and 

telief isawarded in ccordance with the merits and requirements of 
ach case. W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
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THE BOOKSELLERS’ 
INSTITUTI “ N. 
Founded 183' 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
eat (or its equivalent by in Iments), and obtain the right to 

ei tet fn & the following a 

‘reedom from want in time “of adversity as long as need 


“apcow D. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
TH D_ Medical A Cog by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 
FOURTH in the Country (Abbots —. Berttcrd: 
= for ¥. | Stem ere. with Garden produce, coal, and medi 
ttendance free, in addition to an annuity. 
FIFTH. A contribution towards Fianeral expenses when it is needed. 
SIXTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also for 
their wives or widows and young children. 
SEVENTH. The payment of the Subscriptions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need. 
For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. PHILIP 
BURROWES, 28, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Gdurational. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 


Training for Home or Colonies. College Far ‘m, 1,000 acres. 
Science, ‘Smiths’ Work, Carpentry. Riding and Shooting taught. 1aeti 
open-air life for delicate Boys. arges moderate. Get Prospectus. 





DUCATION. 
Parents or Seariione desiring accurate information relative to 
the oor of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS or 
T RS ta England or Abroad 
vat upon or send nd fally detailed particulars to 
—— ABBITA: G& 
who for more than t! neg years have been closely in touch with the 
leading Educational ‘iste ishments. 
roy ce, free of charge, is given ah THRING, Nephew of the 
Head Master of Uppingham, 36, ackville Street, London, W. 


Should reel bose ts and all interested in the subject 
should read one who cured himself after suffering 
ears, ae ERING. vrs TR. ye og AND REMINIS- 
oe CES OF A STAMMERER, post free.—B. BEASLEY, Dept. C, 
Tarrangower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 








EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
me, . the Besa “¥ Bipation 's List of Efficient Secondary + So ag 
full inepectien Large Staff, of whom Three are Gradua 
~4 . buil nl School Frome, Good Playing Field. Head 
istress, Miss COMFORT. 








Situations Vacant. 
NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


The University will shortly appoint to the following 
offices :— 


The HENRY OVERTON WILLS CHAIR of 
GREEK : : - . . 





6001. a year. 
The HENRY OVERTON WILLS CHAIR of 

PHYSICS - - . - - 6007. a year. 
The WINTERSTOKE CHAIR of ENGLISH 500/. a year. 


A LECTURESHIP in ZOOLOGY, being the 


Headship of the Department - 2501. a year. 
Particulars as to the above may be obtained from the 
gistrar. 


Applications and testimonials should be received by the 
Registrar by SEPTEMBER 10 at latest. 
JAMES RAFTER, Registrar. 





UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


APPOINTMENT OF EXAMINERS. 
The UNIVERSITY COURT will, at a Meeting in JULY, proceed 
pon wages mag ADDITIONAL EXAMINER in each of the tollowing 
subjects, viz :— 





(1) ENGLISH. (9) MEDICINE. 

(2) EDUCATION. (10) MIDWIFERY. 

(3) POLITICAL ECONOMY. (11) MEDICAL JURISPRU- 
(4) LAW. DENCE ND PUBLIC 
(5) BOTANY. 


H . 
(12) FOR DIPLOMA IN 


(6) ZOOLOGY. 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 


(7) CHEMISTRY. 
GEOLOGY 


Appiicitions, ome with eighteen copies of testimonials (should 
the candidate think fit to su mit any), should be lodged with the 
SECRETARY on or before JU 
DONALDSON ROSE THOM, Secretary of the University. 
June 18, 1910. 





A BMSTEONSG COLLEGE, 
NEWOASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
LECTURESHIP IN COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


hold an election, at Armstrong Coll 


e, od 
HIP % Nena CIAL AND og a} - 


15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZAUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 








NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 
PROFESSOR OF ACCOUNTING. 

Preah te invites applications for the PROFESSORSHIP OF 

The succesful Candidate will be required to enter upon his duties 
on OCTOBER 1, 1910. 

Stipend, 

Particulars will be furnished on application to the SECRETARY, 
the University, Birmingham, to whom a eeeations and testimonials 
must be sent on or before THURS Mato. H une 30. 


H. MORLEY, Secretary. 
(AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


CAMBRIDGE AND bar ve _ Sone, OF ARTS AND 








The COMMITTEE invite fw el for the position of VICE- 
PRINCIPAL of the School. Commencing Eolary 1301, a year, rising 
by incremente of 5/. toa maximum of 150l. 
should include Architecture and kindred Bubjes 

Applications (fifteen copies), setting forth “all Pan vert) of 
qualifications and previous experience, together with copies of not 
more than three recent ae, must be sent to the undersigned 


on or before JULY 15, 1 
AUSTIN KEEN, Education Secretary. 
County Offices, Sidney Street, Cambridge. 


[HE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 


The BELFAST COMMISSIONERS, under the Facy of Universities 
Act, 1908, will proceed at an early date to ap CTURE- 
SHIPS in the following subjects:-COMM RCE.” ECONOMIC 
HISTORY. ACCOUNTANCY. 

information as to salary and other terms of these appointments 


may be obtained from 
ARTHOR JAFFE, 
Secretary to the Commaiesionsrs, Queen’s University, Belfast. 
(N.B.—Canvassing of individual C ommissioners, directly or in- 
directly, will be considered a disqualification. ) 














ROYAL ALBERT MEMORIAL. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER. 


The GOVERNORS invite applications aa the appointment of a 
oy STURER in PHYSICS, at 175i. per annu 
gcse should be lodged, not later "than JULY 15, 1910, with 
RAR, from whom a form and particulars of appoint- 
ba an i. pict y 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


An ee in GERMAN, with special qualifications for teach- 
ing to Students of Science, is REQUIRED as from 
OCTOBER 1 1, 1910. Salary 1501. a year. rear te for further 
particulars should be made at once to the wet ed 

HENRY IERS, Principal. 


University of London, South Kensington. 8.W. 
June 23, 1910. 














GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


ASSISTANT MASTERS WANTED in OCTOBER next for 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS in CAIRO and ALEXANDRIA, under the 
—s of Education, as follows : 

(a) ACHERS of ENGLISH “and ENGLISH SUBJECTS ng 

a Salary 2951. per annum (L. Eg. 24 per mensem), risi 
age. ‘per annum ( a sey mensem), on pensionable staff. A ber 
ance for passage out Fert. 

(b) TEACHERS 7 SCIENCE (Experimental Physics and Chemis- 
try). These ggg od are under contract. Length of en; 
ment, two years. Sala 360 per annum. Allowance for 
passage out to Egypt and tor return at close of contract, 

Candidates should not be less than 23 or over 30 years of age, should 
have a robust constitution, and have taken a University Degree with 
ponomts, —— must have experience as Teachers. Preference will 

be given to applicants who holda Diploma in Teaching. Four Lessons 
Daily, on on average, Fridays only excepted. Summer Vacation not 
less than Two Months. 

Inquiries for further information, and applications with full state- 
ment of a (Sehool, College, Class of Degree, experience in 

hi by Contes only of Testimonials, should be 
addressed, ‘nab later than JULY 1, 1910, to J. M. FU q., care 
of the Director, the Egyptian Educational Mission in’ England, 
36, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8S.W. Selected candidates will be 
interviewed in London in July. 


EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


ART MASTER WANTED, in OCTOBER next, for SECONDARY 
SCHOOL in CAIRO, under the Ministry of Education. About 500 
Boys, most! should not be less t ‘than 3 
nor over 30 years of age, and i. a robust constitution. They must 
hold the Art Master's Certificate or its sauivaene. and must have 
experience in class t in a School. Appointment 

Length of fee nm two years. 8a L.E. 360 
perannum. Allowance for pas out to Egypt, and for return at 
close of contract. Four Lessons ly, on an average, Fridays only 

Summer Vacation not less Two Months.—Inquiries 























NOMICS. The salary will be 2507. per annum, and t 

will be made, in the first instance, for a period not at entcdin 

yore. SY Lecturer will be required to enter upon his duties +7 
Particulars as to a soplication. duties, and conditions of tenure may 

be obtained from SECRETARY, Armstrong College, Newcastle- 

upon- 





for oo information, and TO with full statement of 
qualifications, and accompanied ater thn only ¢ on and 
testimonials Te id be addressed, Fe LY 1, to J, M. 
FURNESS, Esg., care of The Director, The  meyeean Haveational 
Mission in England, 36, Victoria Street, wa 8.W. 
candidates will be interviewed in London in July. 
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Rorouck POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
BOROUGH ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 


TECHNICAL DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


The Governors will in SEPTEMBER NEXT require the 
services of :— 


(1) A MASTER to teach FRENCH and to assist with 
the usual English subjects. He may be required also to 
conduct Evening Classes upon One or Two Evenings a 
Week. Commencing salary 150/. to 180l., according to 
qualifications and experience, rising to 2501. 


(2) A MASTER to teach GERMAN on Two or Three 
Mornings a Week. Salary 451. or 65/. per annum, according 
to the number of Mornings required. 


Full gastionionn of the appointments and forms of appli- 
cation may be obtained 7 ime on addressed 
foolscap envelope to the undersigne: a tion Forms 
must be returned not later than JUL 


C. T. teaae, Principal. 





KET EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Roch eet ahh CHATHAM, AND GILLINGHAM JOINT 
GHER EDUCATION 8UB-COMMITTEE. 


euuaet eee FOR GIRLS, CHATHAM. 





WANTED, in SEPTEMBER next, TWO ASSISTANT MIS- 
TRESSES. (1) SCIENCE MIST RESS, for Chemistry, Physics, and 
Mathematics. Games a recommendation. Initial salary, 1101. -1208. 
per annum. (2) LANGUAGE MISTRESS, French and Comes 


(acquired abroad), and either Latin or English. Games a 
mendation. Initia! salary 100/.-110/. per annum. Candidates pS oe 9 
have had training and eens. Degree or its equivalent. 1 
—S8cale of salaries, and forms of may be 
 -¥ JOHN ewer Town Hall, aes. yA Bplications should 

be forward as possible to Miss C. , County 
School t for Girls, Chatham. Canvassing will be considered a disquali- 
fica: By Order of the Committee, 

On PRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary, Kent Education Committee. 
Caxton House, Westminster, June 7, 1910. 





THE ATHENAZUM 
OF WORCESTER. 


C ITY 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ABP ications are invited for i bas of INSTRUCTOR 
ENGINEERING SUBJECTS at VICTORIA INeniToTE 
SCIEN ey + ccna SCHOOLS. Salary 150/., dating from 


SEPT! a, 

Cc. ons to send full pertioulars of their training 
and experiences i "teachine, together with co, a three recent 
testimonials, to the undersigned not later than UN 

HOS. DUCKWURTH, Secretary for Higher Education. 

Victoria Institute, Worcester. 


W OBCESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CITY OF WORCESTER SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ISTRESSES REQUIRED in SEPTEMBER: One for 

One for be ty. py Class (salary 901.). 

Games and Needlework desirab 

plications, eeith ies of ee should be sent on or 


betare JULY 18 to the uaderes 
THOS. DUC Outi, Secretary for Higher Education. 
Victoria Institute, Warten 











Sales bp Auction. 


Miniatures and Works of Art. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will “<™; by avers. at their House, a 18, Wellin 

Serost Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 27, at 1 

CLieTION of MINIATURES, the Property - FoRbEdCierhg 
Fat. f Bearsdon, Glasgow, and o RKS MINE 

Fy Es, rob mers a rs. H. FRAMPTON idecenet, widow of 

@ la ebendat 'rampton, 0: rchard Street, 

by An ad of the Meccuten). “ penecter (ls 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








Valuable and rare Books, being a portion of the Library of 
THOMAS GRAY, Esq. (deceased), of Dowanhill, Glasgow 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 





ees Strand, W.C.,on TUESDAY, June 28, at 1 o’cloc k p precisely, 
Valuable and Rare ‘BOOKS, being a PORTION of ‘the LIBRARY of 
THOMAS GRAY, Esq. of D 1 


. Glasgow 
order of the Executors), mprising rare Tracts on yell me joald 








Rebelde OF LONDON. 


e LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the 
following whole-time appointments 
ENGLISH AND MATHEMATICS 1 MASTER at the L.C.C. Beaufoy 
Institute, Princes Road, Lambeth, 8.E. a! 1501. a year, rising by 
x 


annual increments of 101. to 2501. year. eer in Evening 
Schools and in teaching ctical Mathematics essential. 
ART MISTRESS at the L.C.C. Paddington Technical Institute, 
Itram Crescent, W. . & year, rising by annual increments 


of 5i. to 150l. a is. Candidates must have knowledge of Practical 
| ny a Drawing, and Design as applied to Dressmaking and 
omen’s 
ENGLISH AND MATHEMATICS MASTER at the L.C.C. Shore- 
ditch Technical Institute, Pitfield Street, N. Salary 1501. a year, 
rising by annual + o of 101. to 2501. a year. Experience in 
teaching senior scholars be a qualification. 
plications are ag invited for the under. tioned int t 


of the Early English : ana Foreign Presses, Wynkyn de We 
&c.—rare Black-letter and other Tracts—a Block-Book Al 
finely illustrated Works on Conchology, English and Foreign—eariy 
Medical and Scientific Books—Numismatics—Archmology—Antiquitiss 
—Voyages and Travels, &. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





The valuable Library of the late T. W. WALLER, Ey, 
10, Westbourne Street, W. 


MESSRS. SOTH EBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL a ap tiet yA at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on WED DAY, June 29, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
hi LIBRARY of the Tate ‘W. WALLER, Esq., 10, West- 
bourne Street, W. (sold by order of the I Executors), containin important 
Works on the Fine Arts—French Illustrated Books of th he ki ‘ighteenth 
Century—a magnificent Collection of Caricatures and Prints, in 2 folio 
vols., arranged seraph Letters—Appe -illustrated Books, many with 
important Autogray oh ers—Apperley’s Life of a Sportaman- 
"8 





aay — iaiting vend teacl bers ri 
RIN WOODCOTS, IN COLOUR, AND WOOD 
ENGRAVING at he L.C.C. Camden School of Art, D: meny Avenue, 





KEN EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


SITTINGBOURNE HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
TEACHER OF PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 

WANTED, in SEPTEMBER next, a well-qualified PHYSICAL 
EXERCISES MISTRESS to teach Drill, Swimming, Elocution, and 
to organize School Games. In addition the Teacher may be required 
to give instruction in Physical Exercises in Evening C! and in 
Cc of Women Teachers. Initial salary 100/.-1101., according to 

ualifications and experience, with increments in accordance with the 
bo mittee’s scale.—Forms of oe and scale of salaries may be 
obtained from Mr. E. C. PEARCY, High Street, Sittingbourne. 
Applications must be returned to th e Head Mistress, Miss H. 
FREEMAN. County A ny for. (Girls, Sittingbourne, as soon as 
e. la ti 


“B Cg & S: oe Committe 
FRAS. W. CROOK, ry, Kent Education Committee. 
Caxton House, Westaninster, 3 Test 16, 1910. 
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OOLE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


REQUIRED, for SEPTEMBER, an experienced MISTRESS to 
teach Mathematics. Salary 1201. 
Applications cannot be received later than the first post on 
THURSDAY, July 7. 
Forms of application can by obtained from 
w. SILVESTER, Clerk to the Governors. 
10, Victoria Street, oak. 








ETROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF STEPNEY. 


The PUBLIC LIBRARIES ano MUSEUMS COMMITTEE OF 
THE COUNCIL OF THE METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF 
STEPNEY hereby invite applications from persons desirous of 

uiring experience wy Ss work of a Public een 3 ae eo eppeint- 
ment of aSTU DENT ASSISTANT at the BOROUGH 
The d fora Syedens > Natural Selence, ond 
will be Rronble — a po not ensceting = Say 
making application will do so on the distinct understanding that the 
engagement will not be extended ay such period. 

will be © have had some knowledge of at least 

one branch of ‘Natural Science, e.g., Zoology, Botany, or Geology. 

e person appointed will be required to devote the time necessary 
to the duties of the position ; to pass a medical examination by the 
Council’s Medical Examiner as to his constitutional fitness for the 

| and after appointment to reside within the area of the 

rou, 
Thee engagement will be a weekly one at a nominal weekly wage at 
the rate of 52l. per annum. 


Jidjate’ 














's own handwriting, cating age last 
pirthay, experience, private address, &c., and accompanied by copies 
of not more than three testimonials of recent date, must be forwarded 
to me at these offices not later than noon ~ MON DAY, July 4, 1910, 
endorsed ‘‘ Appointment of Student Assista 
Canvassing Members or Rp ann ‘Counei in Any manner 
ify 


whatsoever is strictly p 
By Order, 
GEO. CLARKE, ae Clerk. 
Municipal bry te Sneath Alie Street, Winitechenel 
une | 








UDLEY DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


A LECTURER in ENGLISH and SCHOOL METHOD is RE- 

UrmED for te Shere, ne e, owing to the appointment of Mr. 
AP ay olme p of English in the University of 

Pall particulars may be obtained on amen to 


J. M. WYNNE, 
Town Hall, Dudley. 








OUNTY BOROUGH OF DUDLEY. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
Principal—-W. H. MEGGS, F.S.A.M. 


REQUIRED, SEPTEMBER 1}, an ASSISTANT ART Be ey 
(full time) for ‘above School. Must 8 1 





Camden Salary 218. a ores ay for Six or Twelve 
ding to A An expert in the subject 
and one me comnec of # BOOK it desi wo. — for Woodeuts prefe: 


TE TION at the L.C.C. Norwood 
Technical Tnetitute, Knight's Bilt A West Norwood, 8.E. Salary 
= 6d. or 15s.:an attendance, according to experience, for One 


ours a@  . pene. in Book- 
iitystration for ccmmercial and in mag meee 
TEACHER OF LIFE vig RE DRAWING (FOR WOMEN) at 
a L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts, Southampton Row, 
oa Salary 10s. 6d, (Two attendances, of about Three Hours each, a 
week), 





Ay poreeatioee should be made on Form T.17, to be chintned pogethes 
wit. bh part: culars of the appointment, from THE Duc 1ON 
OFF ibER® ain County Council, ae Stina Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom the Ty st be returned not later than 
J nied by C 8 of i, testimonials of recent 
di OF APPL oe TION MUST BE USED 
IN CO NNEXION WITH EACH APPOINTMENT. All communica- 
tions on the subject must be marked a ” "and a stamped addressed 
soaeene, envelope must be enclosed. Canvassing, either directly or 
indirectly, will pan YA by a disqualitication for employment. 
G. ME, Clerk of the ieoeen County Council. 
Education Offices, Venere Embankment, W.C., 
June 22, 1910. 





vols.—Dorat, Les_Baisers—La Fontaine, 
Contes, 1762—Laborde, ohoix de Chansons—Fditions de Luxe of the 
Works of Dickens and Thack a Rae map ore English F aomath og 
mann, Microcosm of London—Mudford’s Campaign in the Nether- 
lands, with fine fore-edge patating—ester’s Miniature Painters— 
French Art from Watteau to Prud’hon—Drawings, Etchings, &. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Books, an. a Portion of the Library of the late 
ARTHURJ. MUNBY, Esq., M.A. F.S.A., and a selected 
Portion of the Library of the late Right Rev. EDWARD 
KING, D.D., Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, Fe 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, June 30, and F Re at 
1 o'clock precisely, Bo Boke, inerncing * Be a FURTION of the LIBR. ARY of 


the late M.A. F.S.A. pe 
Standard Historical A orks Bi jiogra) cai —Foik-lore—Publications 
of the Early English Text Society and ae 2 Dialect Society— 
Modern Poetry—Greek and Latin Classi also a SELECTED 
PORTION of ¢ the LIBRARY of the late Right Rev. EDWARD 
KING, D.D., Lord Bishop of Lincoln, — Wetting < hae 
——— Modern Englis rt cosa — Biogra nel 

Books, .; and other erties, ine dine ee 
ean on the Fine Arts, chiefly French and German, 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








CHOLASTIC.—SEPT. VACANCIES.—(a) 

Responsible Master for yy Be t. of large School. Graduate 

with experience needed. 220 ising to 300/.—(b) German chiefly, 

ll Lower Form work. 1501. aa 5 ts and Math. to Matric. 

dard. 150l., res. Post abroad ; d.—(d) General Form 

Sunn ects with Boys, 9 to 12 years. 1201., res. Post abroad ; passage 

—Further particulars of the above, and of many other vacancies, 

Nenior and Junior, from BIVER & CO., 122, Regent Street, W. 
( 


AGA ZINE WoekR XK. 


.—— for first-class NEW MAGAZINE, experienced 
SUB. EDITOR, with bright ideas and initiative, used to 
Illustrations. A g and responsible position. Box tie, 
giving full particulars of experience, to W., 

Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, London, e Cc. 


OMAN PROOF READER WANTED in 
- class PRINTING FIRM. Wages not less than 21. 23. 
week of 43 hours, Previous‘experience (preferably in a Printing Ofties} 
desirable.—Apply Box et Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s :Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 

















Situations Wanted. 


tenors 2 GRADUATE (25), Second-Class 

Ly History, desires LIBRARIANSHIP, or training for 
French, Medieval History, some Latin, Greek.— 

idrees Box 1701, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


B OXON., a 





e 34, seeks LITERARY POST, 


Librarianship, or any position of trust. Literature, 
some experience in Writing and Translation; also French, German, 
Italian, and Shorthand. “Box 1 1702, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s 


Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


BCRETARY or ACCOUNTANT.—A highly 
educated LADY, for several years Ass’ t Secretary to a well- 
known Society, and holding excellent ee ech sm desires work, 
Ss & for part of her time. Accustomed to the charge of 
an ts, Sub-Editing, Proof Co: 
routine, ook Work ge Un — Latin and French, can a 
particularly at figu 4 feats. Certificate for these and other 
subjects). No shorthand. Miss WALL, 10, Hendham Road, Wands- 
worth Common, 8.W. No age! i 











DVERTISER recommends for any position of 
Manageress, Matron, Secretary. o7 r Superintendent) a 

Wibow EADY capable, , energetic, trastwosthy, = a training 
in a Government nt, tall, emenige good a nee, and i 

prime of life.—Box 1698, Mmivens Press, 13 Piream’ 8 @ Buildings, E. ©. 





possess 

hing Embroidery and Designs therefor. 
ress Design will be a further recommendation. 

tate salary Tk ag 
peaations, enclosing copies of three recent testimonials, should 
seal the undersigned not inter than TNE. Disecter of Baucaté 
° o ucation. 
Town Hall, Dudley. 





ROTESTANTE FRANQAISE, Brevet 


Supérieur (Académie de Paris), désire boone SITUATION dans 


—_ ae « en Angleterre. Juillet & fin Septembre. Dix 
recommandations ynenaions 


ées dl’ nines Bille. Excellentes 
lle. RIEDER, 8, rue de l'Arrivée, Paris XVe. 





The Collection of Water-Colour Prove, - Property of the 


late ROBERT LOW, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand. W.C., on THURSDAY, June 30, at’ 1 o'cloc k precisely, 
: DRAWINGS, the Hpropert) 

f Palace Court, Bayswater, com- 
prising Lg wi and attributed to Ostade, W. Miiller, P. de Wint, 


avid Cox, E. peris, J. Holland, J. Israéls, &. 


May be aaa two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Valuable Miscellaneous Books, 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


Avorion. at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane on 
TUESDAY, J 28, and Two Following Days, at 1 Celeek. aL. 
ABLE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. comprising Burton's Anatomy of 
Melancholy, the rare First Edition, 1621, Incunabula and_Curious 
Early Printed Books from the Library of the late Dr. Bonus—Chaucer’s 
Works, by Thynne, R. Toye [1542]—Florio’s Montaigne, First _— 
1603—Ben Jonson’s Works, 2 vols., 1616-40—a Relation of Marylan 
1635, with other Tracts, in a small 4to volume, Herrera’s Eitan 
the West Indies, 5 vols., and others relating to America—Lamb’s John 
Woodvil, Au Presentation Copy to George Darley, 182—- 
Landor’s Count Julian, boards uncut 1812, Wordsworth’s Poems, 
2 vols., 1807, and .—— in boards, uncut—Books with Coloured Plates, 
including Lory, V: oyage Pittoresque de Geneve & Milan, 1819, Gold- 
smith’s Vicar of W: eld, with Rowiandson’ 's Plates, and Egan's Life 
in London, First Edition—Dugdale's Monasticon, Best Edition, 9 vols. 
—Hain’s yz, ae ols. a on the Occult Sciences—Li 
mson, and Byron—Oscar Wilde's Works, 
Japanese Vellum edition 13 vols.—First Editions of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Surtees, and others—A utograph Letters, &c. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








Valuable Law Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


ADOFOE, at their Rooms, 115, Chance: 
WEDNESDAY, Ju 
including eee LIBRARIES of TWO BARRISTERS, retiring from 

tice, comprising Two Complete Sets of the Law Reports to 1908, 
and a Series from 1892 to 1909-Law Times Reports, 1885-1909 -Mews 
Digest ee 's Statutes— Modern Text Booke—Hansard’s Debate, 
from 1900 to 1906—also Bookcases, Writing Tables, Sideboards, ané 
other Library and Office Furniture. 

Catal easiness 








Engravings. 

ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL | by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
THURSDAY, July 7, at 1 o'clock. 2 COLLECTION rat ENGRAVINGS, 
Framed and in Portfolio — Original Water -Colour Drawings oy 
Rowlandson —Colo' ~~ “we of Military Costume—Arundel Societ; 


Chromolith 
aa ‘Catalogues on application. 





Miscellaneous Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


orion, - their Rooms, 115, Genes Tene. W.C., on 

WEDNESDAY and Two Following 1 ol x; 
MISCELLANEOUS s ooKS, cneeading | the MODE N TIBRARY 

s GENTLEMAN, com prising Fin Books—First Editions— 


tandard Works in History and Literature—Books on Ornithology 
and Natural History—a Collection of MSS, j relating to the County 
jurrey, 


Catalogues are preparing. 
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Bolt, ee ond Manuscripts, including the Library of the late 
KINGSLEY, deceased, and a Library of Early 
Co Books, the Property of a Gentleman. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
MONDAY, June 27, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 declock precisely, the above valuable LIBRARIES, and other 
inclu ing Standard Works in all Departments of Liter- 
Proprearly Voyagesand Travels—Americana— West Indian Sketches, 
eerand a farge Collection of ge! Printed Books, includin: 1 pono 
Century, Editions of the Holy Scriptures and Classics, in old stam; 
bindings— Early Chronicles ~ Black Letter English Books— 
Books relating tothe Fine Arts and Architecture, including Adam's 
architectural Works, original issue—The Houghton Gallery, 2 vols.— 
ia, tes, 1809—Fraser's Hi 
Mountains, coloured plates, 1820—Sporting Books, with eooured 
teeerations by Alken—Cruikshank and Crowquill’s Holiday Grammar 
Collections of Drawings, Engravings, Autograph Letters, and 
Documents. 


Musical Library formed by the late ARTHUR GEORGE 
LEIGH, Esq., of Chorley, Lancashire. 
ESSRS. 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Gotiericn, 47, Leicester Square, W. 

go TUESDAY, June 28, about haif-past 2 o'clock, the MUSICAL 

LIBRARY, as above. 














Coins and Medals. 
es. UE TICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


AUCTION, at Re Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C.. 
EARLY. "IN OLY. a COLLECTION of ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
corns — MEDALS in Gold, Silver, and Bronze, formed by the late 
Rey W. J. RUDGE, deceased (by order of the Executors). 


Catalogue in preparation. 








Books and Manuscripts, including Libraries removed from 
Hastings and Bedford. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

ae me at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

a THURSDA Y, July 14, and Following Day, at ten minutes t 

ieee niet MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including the above 

IES, comprising Standard Works in all Branches of 

a many in fine bindings; a small COLLE hs gel = 
PORTING BOOKS, with Coloured Plates, the Prope aS 

GENTLEMAN ; =~ other Properties, further particulars oO which 

be announce 
Catalogues in preparation. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respect ie gre notice that they will hold the following 

SALES by AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales perce oe at 1 o’clock precisely : — 


On THURSDAY, June 30, FRIDAY, anIOk 
and MONDA July 4, ‘the ve im rtant COLLE CT. of 
MODERN MCiUR ES and WATER-Cuv 
of the Barbizon and Dutch Schools, rar Al 
ING PORTION of the celebrated © KCTION of ALEXANDER 
YOUNG, Esq., deceased, late of 1, ‘ahoslan Terrace, Blackheath. 


On TUESDAY, July 5, and Three Following 
the COLLECTION of SEVRES PORCELAIN, OBJECTS of 
T and VERTU, and JEWELS, of the late BARON SCHRODER. 


STEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 


Established 1760. 
TUESDAY NEXT, June 28, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
CURIOS from THIBET, including Buddhas 


War Clarions, Charms, Prayer Whe cis, Bannerettes—Eskimo and 

N. American Implements—Maori Greenstone Carvings and Pendants, 

Feather Box, Model Canoes—Spanish Armada Relics—Oriental Bronzes 

and Poreelain—Pictures—Plated goods—and a variety of interesting 
08. 








On view day prior, 10 to 4, and morning of Sale. 
Mr. J. C. STEV ENS has received instructions to include in the above 
Sale an a interesting Collection of Relics recovered from the Armada 
— to miral de Florence, which was blown upin Tobermory Bay in 


te STEVENS begs to draw attention to the fine Spanish Armada 
Dreasure Chest of wrought iron, which is included in the same sale. 
Mr. J.C. STEVENS will offer the above property by AUCTION, at 
his Rooms, 38, King — Covent Garden, London, .C. 
1 on ; 





TUESDAY, July 5, at 1 o’clock. 
Entomological Books. 
Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL, at his Rooms, 


King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C,, the important 
TipRARY of the late A SAUNDERS, Esq. pw. R.8. F.0.8. F.E.S., &c., 


i x Cc ‘oleopters, 
the LIBRARY of the late a 8. SAUNDERS, Esq. F F.€ 
chiefly relating to poenemnte Entomology ; and the iBRARY of ‘hs 
late Mr. JACUBY, F.E 

On view the ang uxior, es 10 to 5, and morning of Sale. Catalogues 
on application. 








By Order of the Executors of the Rev. R. FINCH, deceased. 
FINKLEY HOUSE. 
About Two Miles from Andover (L. and S.-W. Railway). 
NOTICE OF SALE of the GREATER PORTION of the superior 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE and APPOINTMENTS, embracing 
a variety of Reception Room and Bedchamber A 
including a Mahogany Dining Room Suite—an Antique Carved 
Oak Bedroom Suite—Library Bookcases—Bordered Axminster and 
other Carpets in excellent condition—Services of China and Glass 
~Old Nankin Blue and White Porcelain, including a complete 
Dinner Service of Eighty Pieces and an assortment of other 
Bowls, Plates, Dishes, &c., of this ware, &c. ; several interesting 
Oil Paintings ; also a few dozen of Old Bottled Wines—Horses— 
Chestnut Pony Mare—Stanh Ww tte—Victoria—Station 
Van—Three Choice Jersey Cows—Dairy Utensils—Poultry— 
together with the whole of the Conservatory and other Plants— 
len Seats—Frames—Implements and Machines—Rave Cart— 
Timber Bob -and a variety of Outdoor Effects ; also an “ Alpha” 
Gasolene Gasmaking Machine, which 


— FREDERICK ELLEN & SON are 
pityoared with instructions from the Executors of the late 
INCH toSELL the above by AUCTION on the PREMISES 
mn Wee ce AY, 6 July, 1910. 
On view the morning of Sale. Sale at 11 o'clock. 
— may be obtained of THE AUCTIONEERS, The Mart, 











Classified Advertisements continued on 


FROM 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S 


A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D. 


LIST. 


—@—. 
NEW BOOK BY THE RIGHT. REV. 


LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
THE 


MYSTERIES OF GOD. 


In paper covers, 1s. net; 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. net. 
The Addresses delivered during the Lent Mission, 1910, 
besides the Answers to Questions. 


The above is uniform with the following volumes of Mission 
Addresses, all of which contain the Answers to Questions. 
THE LOVE OF THE TRINITY. Cloth, 

28. 6d. net ; paper, 1s. net. (The Lent Mission, 1908.) 


THE CALL OF THE FATHER. Cloth, 
= * net ; paper, 1s. net. (The East London Mission, 


JOY IN GOD. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; paper, 1s. 
net. (The Lent Mission, 1909.) 


A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net ; paper, ls. net. (The North London Mission, 1907.) 


These Volumes, 


BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON, 


Are now Published at 3s. net, 


INTO THE FIGHTING LINE. 


8vo, cloth boards. 


UNDER THE DOME. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 


THE GOSPEL IN ACTION. 


Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


BANNERS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES. Six Lectures 


on Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, 
Cambridge. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 


“We unhesitatingly tell all young workers, lay and 
clerical, that whether their work lies in poor districts or 

‘ well- to-do,’ amongst men or lads, be it social or didactic, 
they are doing themselves and the work great —— so 
long as they remain unacquainted with Dr. m’s 
epigrammatic, sensible, experienced talk.”-—Church 4 Times, 


Crown 
Third Edition. 


Second 


THE FAITH OF CHURCH AND 


NATION. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 


Works 


BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON 


Now Published at 1s. 3d. net. 


FRIENDS OF THE MASTER. A Sequel 
to ‘The Men who Crucify Christ.’ Sixth Edition. 


GOOD SHEPHERDS. Being Addresses 


delivered to those preparing for Holy Orders, at the 
Clergy School, Leeds. 


THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY CHRIST. 


A Course of Lent Lectures. Fifth Edition. 


MESSENGERS, WATCHMEN, AND 
STEWARDS. "Being Three Addresses delivered to 
Clergy. Second Edition. 


THE AFTER-GLOW OF A GREAT 
REIGN. Four Addresses delivered in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Fifth Edition. 


“One of the best and truest of the many appreciations of 
the late Queen’s character.”—Times. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. Lrp., 


MR. COBDEN-SANDERSON 


THE DOVES PRESS, 


No. 15 UPPER MALL HAMMERSMITH W. 


Now ready 


GOETHE’S FAUST ZWEITER 
THEIL. Small 4to. Printed in black and red, 
from the Weimar Text, specially revised for this 
Edition by the Editor of the Weimar Text, Pro- 
fessor Dr, Erich Schmidt. 
250 on Paper 
at 3/. 3s. bound in limp vellum at the Doves 
Bindery ; or 
at 5/. 5s. bound in morocco or sealskin. 
22 on Vellum 
at 15/. 15s. bound in limp vellum ; or 
at 17/. 17s. bound in morocco or sealskin. 

3 on Vellum with Capital Initials in Gold 
at 40/., bound in morocco, 
{The 25 copies on vellum are all subscribed. Of 
the copies on paper, a small number is still at the 
disposal of the Press, and may now be subscribed. 


q FAUST, ERSTER THEIL, was 


published at The Doves Press in 1906. 


To be published in the Autumn. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. By 


ROBERT BROWNING. Printed from the First 
Edition, 1864. Small 4to. 


PERVIGILIUM VENERIS. Re- 
arranged by J. W. MACKAIL, Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. Small 4to. 


LAUDES CREATURARUM. By 
S. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. The Italian Text, 
with English Translation by Matthew Arnold. 
Small 8vo. 

In preparation 
SHAKESPEARE’S THREE 
ROMAN PLAYS: 


CORIOLANUS. 
JULIUS CAESAR. 
ANTHONIE AND CLEOPATRA. 


WORDSWORTH’S POEMS, 
1798-1808. 


GOETHE’S WERTHER, GE- 
DICHTE, TASSO, and IPHIGENIA. 


IN PRINCIPIO. The First Chapter 


of Genesis—yeveots koouov. Small 8vo. 


Recent Publications 


THE TRAGICALL HISTORIE 
OF HAMLET, Prince of Denmarke. Small 4to. 
Printed in black and red from the Second Quarto 
with additions from the First Folio. 250 copies 
on paper at 2/. 2s., and 15 on vellum at 10J. 10s. 
Published June, 1909. 


SHAKE-SPEARES SONNETS. 
Small 4to. TERCENTENARY EDITION. Printed 
in black and red from the first edition, 1609. 
250 copies on paper at 1/. 103., and 15 on vellum 
at 7/. 10s. Published November, 1909. 


WILLIAM CAXTON. By Grorce 


PARKER WINSHIP. Small 4to. Printed in 
black and red. 300 copies on paper at 10s., and 
15 on vellum at 2/. 10s. Published November, 1909. 


THE DOVES PRESS 








pp. 774. 


3 & 4, Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 


No. 15 UPPER MALL HAMMERSMITH W. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
IN LOTUS-LAND JAPAN. 


By HERBERT G. PONTING, F.R.G.S. 


With 8 Illustrations in Colour and 96 in Monochrome, 
from Photographs by the Author. Crown 4to, 21s. net. 





1910 ISSUE NOW READY. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK 
FOR THE YEAR 1910. kditea by J. 


SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 








HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. by cLeMENT 


SHORTER. With Illustrations by FREDERICK L. 
GRIGGS. Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


TOTEMISM AND EXOGAMY: a 
Treatise on Certain Early Forms 


of Superstition and Society. sy J. «a. 
FRAZER, D.C.L. LL.D. Litt.D. With Maps. 4 vols. 
8vo, 508. net. 

Times.—* Will for —_ many years be an indispensable 
treasure-house of facts for all students of sociology.” 

Daily News.—“ Students of anthropology will scarcely 
need to be told that thisis an epoch-making book in regard to 
the subject which it treats. General readers with a taste 
for intellectual adventures will find in it, not a dry-as-dust 
and merely orderly work of science, but a great and 
fascinating study of the superstitions and social customs of 
savage men.” 








THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1909. 
THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 
IN IDEA AND IN HISTORY. sampton 


Lectures, 1909. By WALTER HOBHOUSE, M.A., 
Honorary Canon and Chancellor of Birmingham 
Cathedral. Svo, 10s. net. 


CHARITY AND SOCIAL LIFE. a 


Short Study of Religious and Social Thought in Relation 
to Charitable Methods and Institutions. By C. S. 
LOCH, B.A. D.C.L., &c. Crown 8vo, 68. net. 








NEW 6/- NOVELS. 
THE UNDESIRABLE GOVERNESS 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


A GENTLEMAN OF VIRGINIA. 


By PERCY JAMES BREBNER. 


NATHAN BURKE. 3; marys. warts. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. sy roserr 


HERRICK, Author of ‘The Common Lot,’ ‘ Together.’ 


A powerful story of modern American life which contrasts 
with striking effect the extremes of wealth and poverty in 
that country. 


THE EMPIRE DAY BY DAY. 


A Calendar Record of British Valour and Achievement 
on Five Continents and on Seven Seas. Compiled and 
Arranged by FRANK WISE. Pott 4to, sewed, 1s. net. 


LEIGH HUNT’S RELATIONS 
WITH BYRON, SHELLEY, AND 
KEATS. sy B. MILLER, Ph.D. 8vo, 5s. net. 


ESSAYS ON MODERN NOVELISTS 


By Prof. W. L. PHELPS, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


DANIEL BOONE AND THE 
WILDERNESS ROAD. syn. a. Bruce. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


STAGE DECORATION IN FRANCE 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 3, ponatp 


C. STUART, Ph.D. Globe 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 




















MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 


LIST. 





THE 
CAMPAIGN OF TRAFALGAR. 


By JULIAN 8. CORBETT, LL.M., 
Lecturer in History to the Royal Naval War 
llege. 
With 13 Maps and Plans. 8vo, 16s. net. 
(Inland postage 6d.) 
**It needs not the spirit af prophecy to observe 
that this work will receive at the hands of all 
historical students, and in both military and naval 
circles, the closest attention.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


LIFE AS REALITY: a Philo- 


sophical Essay. By ARTHUR STONE 
DEWING, of Harvard University. Crown 
8vo, 48. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

This book is a plea for the voluntaristic inter- 
pretation of idealism. Dr. Dewing searches for 
reality in the naive sense experience, in the laws of 
acience, in the objective principles of individual and 
social morality, and in the religious consciousness. 
He finds that the underlying reality everywhere lies 
in the self-expressive impulse of life which each one 
of these spheres of human values reveals. 





At all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


PRINCESS HELENE 
VON RACOWITZA. 


An Autobiography. 12s. 6d. net, 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :— 
‘*The association of the author with 
many famous people and her own remark. 
able temperament make her autobiography 
among the few of our time that are re. 
markable.’’ 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 
**She has poured out the whole of her 
pathetic history in her autobiography... 
The Lassalle episode is, after all, only one 
episode in a diversified and picturesque 
career.”’ 





The LADIES’ FIELD says :— 
‘‘In these days of women’s autobio- 
graphies......this volume will rank among 
the most interesting and most varied.” 





THE EPOCHS OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Edited by JOHN GRIER HIBBEN, 
Ph.D. LL.D., Stuart Professor of Logic, 
Princeton University. 


STOIC AND EPICUREAN. By R. D. 
HICKS, Fellow and late Lecturer, Trinity 
College, a Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 

Contents :—The Earlier Stoics and Pantheism— 
Stoic Psychology and Epistemology—Moral 
Idealism—The Teachings of the later Stoics— 
Epicurus and Hedonism—The Atomic Theory— 
The Epicurean Theology—Scepticism in the 
Academy: Carneades—Eclecticism—Ainesidemus 
and the Revival of Pyrrhonism. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 


ENLIGHTENMENT. By JOHN GRIER 
HIBBEN, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 7a. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 

Contents:—The Age of the Enlightenment— 
Locke’s Inner and Outer World — Berkeley’s 
Idealism—Hume’s Scepticism—The Materialistic 
Movement in England and France—Rousseau’s 
Philosophy of Feeling—The Philosophy of Leibniz 
—The Conflict of Typical Philosophical Influences 
in Germany—The Critical Philosophy of Kant— 
The Practical Influences of Enlightenment—List 
of Literary Workers of this Period—Index. 


THE GOVERNANCE OF EMPIRE. 
By P. A. SILBURN, D.S.0O., Member of 
the Legislative Assembly of Natal, Author of 
‘The rat and Imperial Defence.’ 8vo, 
9s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 

In this volume the author states the case for 

Imperial federation as it presents itself to a colonial 

observer. 


ESSAYS IN FALLACY. spy anpREW 
MACPHAIL, Author of ‘ Essays in Politics.’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

Contents :—The American Woman — The 
ppeeioey of the Suffragette—The Fallacy in 
tducation—The Fallacy in Theology. 


LITTLE ALIENS. By MYRa KELLY. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 63. 

_‘* A volume of eight stories and an essay which 
give unalloyed pleasure. The reader feels inclined 
to hug the little Jewish boys and girls who romp 
in quaint and pathetic riotousness through the 
book, accompanied by their teacher, Constance 
Bailey, a creature of rare charm. The teacher is 
perhaps the. most perfect of Miss Kelly’s crea- 
tions.” —Jewish World. 














LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 





39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





THE LAND OF THE HITTITES. 
By JOHN GARSTANG, D.Sc. B.Litt. M.A. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE RUSSIAN ROAD TO CHINA. 
By LINDON BATES, Jr. _ Illustrated, 
12s. 6d. net. 

SPORT AND TRAVEL IN THE 

FAR EAST. By J.C. GREW. Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net. 


WILDERNESS PETS, By EDWARD 
BRECK. 6s. Illustrated. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE AND 

RELIGION (1800-1900). By £. MORTI. 
MER CHAPMAN. 8s. 6d. net. 


PERSONAL POWER. By Dr. WILLIAM 
JEWETT TUCKER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MY FRIEND THE INDIAN. By 
JAMES McLAUGHLIN. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


net. 





‘* An excellent study of the stirring period of 
the Revolution.” 


THE ROYAL AMERICANS. 3; 
MARY HALLOCK FOOTE. 63. 


** An exceptionally thorough and able piece of 
work.”—New York Tribune. 


THE TWISTED FOOT. 4 Novel. By 
H. M. RIDEOUT. 6s. 





Dedicated by Special Permission to 
His Majesty King George the Fifth. 


LIFE HISTORIES 
OF NORTHERN 
ANIMALS. 


An Account of the Mammals of Manitoba. 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, 
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The Fascinating Duc de Richelieu, Louis 
Francois Armand de Vignerot du Plessis 
(1696-1788). By H. Noel Williams. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Ir the Maréchal Duc de Richelieu was 
not, like his ancestor the Cardinal, either 
4 great statesman or a great man, he was 
not without talents both in war and 
diplomacy, and was emphatically a repre- 
sentative figure of his age and class. 
Voltaire was his friend and laureate; 
Frederick of Prussia expressed eagerness 
to meet him; he was one of the most 
redoubtable duellists, and probably the 
most successful gallant, of the eighteenth 
century. The epithet attached to his 
name on the title-page is for once exactly 
descriptive of the man as he appeared 
to his contemporaries. 


Mr. Noel Williams has in several pre- 
vious works been over the ground tra- 
versed in Richelieu’s biography. With 
Mesdames de Pompadour and du Barry 
the career of his present subject was 
intimately connected; but that career, 
extending as it did from the later years 
of Louis XIV. till the eve of the Revolu- 
ion was of much greater length and 
variety than any previously dealt with. 
Some credit seems due to the author 
for keeping control over his abundant 
material, which might have overwhelmed 
& less experienced writer. To a smaller 
extent he may be praised for critical dis- 





crimination in handling it, although he 
seldom lingers long over a controverted 
question or strays far from the beaten 
path to°elucidate an obscurity. A tend- 
ency towards encumbering the page with 
superfluous and distracting notes should 
be checked, though references to autho- 
rities should certainly not in these days 
be discouraged. 


To Madame de Maintenon the young 
Duc de Fronsac was “‘ our little prodigy,” 
and “the most amiable doll that it is 
possible to see’; but for all that he had 
found himself in the Bastille, while still 
in his teens, apparently for some im- 
pertinence connected with the Dauphine. 
The Bastille cure lasted over a year, 
and the author may be agreed with in 
his opinion that when the young man 
protested to the old Duc de Richelieu 
that “‘ he would regard a speedy liberation 
as @ great misfortune,” he rather overdid 
the part of the penitent son. Twice 
more did he find himself within its walls, 
though not again til] the Grand Monarque 
was dead. 

Before, by the death of his father in 
the same year as Louis XIV., he became 
Duc de Richelieu, the young man had 


begun his military career, and had been 


sent home with the news of the capture 
of Freiburg, in the siege of which he had 
himself been wounded by astone. During 
the Regency, however, and for many 
years later, Venus rather than Mars was 
in the ascendant over his destiny. But 
Richelieu was not one of the Regent’s 
roués. He attached himself to the party 
of the Bastards, and, his first wife being 
dead, sought to ally himself at one time 
with a princess of the house of Condé, 
at another with one of Orleans’s own 
daughters. His second embastillement, the 
result of a midnight duel with the Comte 
de Gacé, was a political event of some 
importance on account of the contest 
it involved between the Parlement and 
the peers, each of which claimed the right 
to try him ; also for the piquant incidents 
of the visit to the prisoner paid by two 
princesses of the blood (one of them 
Richelieu’s mistress Mlle. de Charolais) 
disguised as sisters of mercy, and of the 
soos, tig the surgeons sent by the Parle- 
ment by the treating of the culprit’s 
wounds in such a way as to destroy their 
value as evidence. 


Richelieu did not confine hostility 
to Orleans to sarcastic speeches and 
intrigues with his mistresses; he was 
foolish enough to entangle himself in a 
treasonable plot against his government. 
But he was delivered from his third and 
most serious imprisonment by the in- 
fluence of the Regent’s own daughter, 
who not only paid a visit to the Bastille 
in company with her rival the Comtesse 
de Charolais, but also persuaded her 
father to allow her to purchase her lover’s 
pardon at the expense to herself of exile 
and an unwelcome marriage. Mr. Noel 
Williams discredits Soulavie’s picturesque 
story of Richelieu’s subsequent meeting 
with his former mistress at Modena, 


' disguised as a hawker of books; but 





he admits that the adventure, though 
it could not have been carried out in the 
time and manner described, was possible 
enough, in itself, and quite in keeping 
with the character of the fascinating duke. 
Nor will he take responsibility for the 
details (given in a note) supplied by the 
same writer concerning the duel on Riche- 
lieu’s account fought in 1719, near the 
Invalides, between two highborn ladies, 
though he accepts the story from a more 
authentic source, and gives it a place 
in the text. 


When he was received at the Académie 
and took his seat as a peer in the Parle- 
ment, the Duke was greeted by an en- 
thusiastic court of ladies, and, according 
to a spectator, “looked like the God of 
Love.” But the Condés refused him the 
hand of Mile. de Charolais, though the 
Duc de Bourbon (who had fought 4 
duel over the matter) afforded him his 
début in diplomacy during his short 
period of power. In the course of his 
mission to Vienna, Richelieu succeeded 
in discomfiting the arrogant adventurer 
Ripperda, and seems to have done 
well in view of his inexperience. He 
also made himself useful to Fleury, 
who rewarded him with the cordon bleu 
and an important post in Languedoc ; 
and at length in 1734, with the aid 
of Voltaire, he consoled himself for 
previous matrimonial failures by obtain- 
ing the hand of a lady of the house 
of Guise. The marriage, however, though 
a real love-match, was followed by 4 
torchlight duel in the trenches before 
Philipsburg with a scion of the house 
who objected to a mésalliance with one 
who was only noble on one side (Riche- 
lieu’s father was a Vignerot, who assumed 
the Cardinal’s name with his property). 
Richelieu killed his man, but the affair 
was hushed up. 


The author does his subject the justice 
to observe that, though his courage and 
swordsmanship were undoubted, he was 
not often the aggressor in these affairs, 
the last of which (with a certain German 
baron some four years after the fatal duel 
with the Prince de Lixin) nearly cost him 
his life, though he again dispatched his 
antagonist. 

The supplanting of Madame de Mailly by 
her sister, the Marquise de Ja Tournelle 
(afterwards Duchesse de Chateauroux),as 
mistress of Louis XV. was mainly the 
work of Richelieu aided by his friend 
Madame de Tencin. This discreditable 
intrigue was the basis of his long influ- 
ence over that degenerate Bourbon, and 
soon gained him the important post of 
a First Gentleman of the Chamber. The 
memory of his services on this occasion 
and at the time of the King’s illness at 
Metz sufficed, with the aid of his wit and 
socia] qualities, to uphold Richelieu against 
not only the machinations of Maurepas, 
but also the displeasure of the Pompadour 
herself. The Duke has been credited with 
the authorship of the quatrain which the 
offended mistress attributed to the witty 
Minister of Marine, and made the oppor- 
tunity for his disgrace in 1749; but the 
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author judiciously conjectures that he 
only, by his influence with the King, 
helped one enemy to bring about the ruin 
of the other. 


Although it appears unlikely that 
Richelieu had any hand in the advance- 
ment of Louis XV.’s last official mistress, 
it is certain that he gave her very valuable 
support in the early days before her 
position was secure. Yet though D’Aiguil- 
lon, the chief minister under the Dubarry 
régime, was his relative, he even now 
obtained no direct political influence, 
being refused admission to the Council 
of State. Perhaps, as Mr. Noel Williams 
says, the King thought he knew too much. 
Nevertheless so shrewd an observer as 
the Marquis d’Argenson had thought 
Richelieu a likely candidate for chief 
minister after his reconciliation with 
Madame de Pompadour and the fall of 
Maurepas: “He has the tone which the 
Cardinal de Richelieu must have adopted 
towards Louis XIII.,” he avers. 


Frederick the Great, writing to Voltaire 
at the time of Richelieu’s mission to 
Dresden concerning the marriage of the 
Dauphin to a Saxon princess, alluded 
to the envoy (whom he had hoped to see 
at Berlin) as “a man of every country, 
citizen of all places” ; and it was to him 
as mediator that he applied in his dire 
distress in the fatal year 1757 :— 


**T am persuaded that the nephew [sic] 
of the great Cardinal is made for signing 
treaties no less than for gaining battles. I 
address myself to you from the effect of the 
esteem with which you inspire even those 
who do not know you intimately.” 


But Richelieu’s diplomatic exploit of the 
previous year in connexion with the 
Convention of Kloster-Zeven had not 
given satisfaction to the French Govern- 
ment, so that these blandishments, whether 
or no they were backed by a more mate- 
rial persuasive, remained fruitless. 


As a soldier the Marshal, though no 
strategist, was active and enterprising, 
and, like Saxe, more popular with his 
soldiers than his officers. If he hardly 
played the decisive part at Fontenoy 
which was assigned him by Voltaire and 
Michelet (following Soulavie), his gallantry 
deserved something more than the total 
oblivion of the official account. His most 
conspicuous services when in independent 
command were the capture of Port Mabon 
in Minorca and the defence of the oft- 
besieged Genoa. The former did much 
to efface the fiasco of the abortive English 
expedition of °46, of which a Paris 
chansonnier had written scornfully :— 

Ce pilote ignore les vents 
e l’ Angleterre : 


Il ne sait qu’embarquer les gens 
Pour Vile de Cythére. 


The second showed that the Marshal was 
something more than “ almost a Villeroy,” 
as similar mockers had declared when he 
set out. 

In Germany he showed himself more 
energetic and, perhaps, less incompetent 





than the average courtier-commanders of 
the day; but his appetite for plunder 





gained him the unworthy sobriquet of 
** Pére la Maraude,” and his Paris hotel 
furnished from its fruits the disgraceful 
designation of the “ Pavillon d’Hanovre.” 
Readers of Walpole will remember his 
description of the looking-glasses in it, 
“hung with white lute-strings painted 
with roses,” which reflected the many 
wrinkles of “ the antiquated Rinaldo.” 


Like Lauzun in the last days of Louis the 
Great, Richelieu astonished his contem- 
poraries by feats of horsemanship in his 
old age; and somewhat similar stories 
were current as to their enjoyment of 
prospective heirs’ disappointments at 
deferred death-beds. Both men were the 
favourites of kings without ever enjoying 
their confidence; each was a man 
of enterprise both in the affairs of 
life and of love; each had a singular 
fascination for women; and each lived 
toa patriarchal age. But here the parallel 
ends: Richelieu had polish as well as 
audacity, grace as well as wit, and his 
acquaintance with State prisons was not 
prolonged enough to blight his career 
in full flower. 


Among a few lapses in the book we 
notice the name of the lieutenant of the 
Bastille (De Launay) spelt with an e, 
and that hardy perennial, “‘ Prince of the 
Asturias.” There are several misprints of 
dates, and some of names, such as “ Louis 
II., Marquise de Nesle ” (p. 116). 








The Church and the World, in Idea and in 
History. By Walter Hobhouse. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


Canon Hosuovse’s Bampton Lectures 
will be received with the interest which 
is the due of a scholar so delicate and a 
writer so experienced. They will be 
found worthy of attention as the serious 
thoughts of one who has had ample 
leisure to test and develop his principles 
and his ideas. 


The main thought of the lectures is 
that the conversion of Constantine was 
not only a turning point in the history of 
the Church and the world, but also that 
it accounts for many of the practical 
difficulties of the Church at the present 
day. Canon Hobhouse concludes from 
his study of Church history and present 
difficulties that the Church of the future 
is destined—and will be wise—to return 
to the position of the days before Nicaea : 
to cease to claim to be the Church of the 
world, and to be content to be the Church 
of a minority, to strengthen its cords and 
intensify its sense of obligations, to give 
up being “a machine for christening, 
marrying, and burying the population” 
and to be satisfied with the membership of 
those who will recognize, and consistently 
obey, its rules. To this end he repudiates 
the attempts at “reconciliation” by 


such thinkers as Sir Oliver Lodge, and 
denies that the financial problem is the 
chief cause of the falling off of ordination 
candidates. He finds the relations of 





Church and State unsatisfactory, disagrees 
with Creighton, who thought that to 
free the Church would be to degrade the 
State, is not satisfied with Archbishop 
Davidson’s explanation of the case of 
Rex v. Dibdin, and is prepared to accept 
disestablishment, and even to welcome 
it were it “rightly used.” He sums up 
his view in a happy phrase: “ Neither 
Establishment avails anything nor Dis. 
establishment, but a new spirit.” 


There is another view which critics 
among the Canon’s brethren will doubtless 
not be slow to point out. Is the “spirit” 
that is required “new”? Surely it is 
the old spirit of determination and 
sacrifice, and invitation wide as the inyi- 
tation of Christ to all. There is much to 
be said in favour of concentration rather 
than diffusion, but history and Scripture 
can only be quoted in its favour through 
a certain hardihood of adaptation. Canon 
Hobhouse decries the results of Xavier's 
missions: if he were to compare the 
present state of Goa with that of (say) 
Calcutta, or Lucknow, or Benares, he 
might change his opinion. It is some- 
times convenient to forget such texts 
as “‘Compel them to come in”; but 
it is not wise. He thinks we shall “ never 
again see the creation of an Established 
Church de novo”—a statement which 
partakes of the nature of petitio principii. 
The fact is that the views which (fol- 
lowing Dr. Hensley Henson) he puts 
forward in his last two lectures have a 
tendency to ignore the teaching of Chris- 
tianity that there is a certain grace given 
in her baptism, and that it is temerarious 
to refuse to give this because you are not 
sure whether it will be used, and that 
Christ’s invitation and the work of the 
Apostles was certainly addressed to a wider 
field than the concentrated one which 
idealists contemplate. Canon Hobhouse 
argues again the parable of the tares, not 
very convincingly. It is too late to go 
back on the view that Christianity offers 
its benefits to all, and that weak Christians, 
indifferent Christians, negligent Christians, 
ignorant Christians, are better than no 
Christians at all, because there is a power 
they can appeal to in their need, which 
others do not know. Christian teachers 
in all ages need the advice of Francis of 
Assisi—*‘ Preach peace to all, for many 
at the last day will be seen to be children 
of God whom you think to be children of 
the devil.” 


It is probable that Canon Hobhouse 
would say that this view is not incom- 
patible with his. Nor are we at all 
opposed to his demand for an increased 
sense of obligation and a strengthening of 
discipline: we would only point out 
that history cries out against an idea 
that it is possible to make all members 
of a Church permanently devout or 
obedient. The Church is intended to 
help the weak as well as to confirm the 
strong. Theideal of S. Francis is of more 
permanent attractiveness, and is truer 
to the facts of human life, than that of 
Mr. Roosevelt. 


We have dwelt thus upon the thought 
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of the last lectures here because it is that 
to which the six of historical summary 
lead up. In truth, there is not much 
that is new in the historical part of this 
work. It is a careful compression, on con- 
servative lines, with the leading thought 
that the conversion of Constantine in its 
results was, perhaps, as much a misfortune 
as a blessing. But this kind of summary 
has been given often before, and, we think, 
given better. Canon Hobhouse has no 
space—nor had he need—to argue his 
views as to the authenticity of the 
different books of the New Testament ; 
or the Lord’s method of founding a Divine 
Society; or the law, and the effect, of 
persecution; or many commonplaces of 
later Church history. He errs, we think, 
by trying to tell too much. He must even 
add an appendix on eschatology, written 
evidently only the other day and sensible 
enough so far as it goes but too short 
to add anything to the understanding of 
the question as Tyrrell, or Schweitzer, or 
Dr. Sanday, have left it. The historical 
lectures, in fact, are too full of well-known 
points and quotations. Even the Epistle 
to Diognetus is dragged in again, though 
many Bampton Lecturers have by this 
time used exactly the same quotations 
and exactly in the same way. When 
difficult historical points are reached, 
they are sometimes eluded, and sometimes 
they are misunderstood. For example, 
the life of Constantine is treated at some 
length without a hint of the root-question 
as to whether he, and Eusebius with him, 
were not really semi-Arian. Justinian’s 
treatment of paganism is dwelt upon, 
but there is virtually no mention of his 
attitude towards heresy. An allusion to 
Canossa suggests that the writer knows 
nothing of the modern controversy 
as to what really happened there; the 
Pragmatic Sanction of S. Louis, which 
for over twenty years has been discredited, 
is acceptedas authentic, while the Decretals 
are airily introduced and disposed of 
without reference to modern investigations 
of their source and acceptance. The view 
made popular by Dr. Figgis, that medi- 
evalists pictured Church and State not as 
two societies, but as one society, is accepted 
without question. Nor does Canon Hob- 
house in his use of history appear to be 
always consistent with his own philosophic 
or practical theory. S. Boniface is appa- 
rently criticized, if not condemned, for 
“his destruction of the sacred oak of 
Thor,” as if it were an act something like 
coercion or persecution; but the writer 
might more naturally regard it as a declara- 
tion of the incompatibility of nature-wor- 
ship with the claims of a “ concentrated ” 
Church of Christ. Such indeed certainly 
was the meaning of the act, and it was 
One which Canon Hobhouse on his own 
theory should have definitely approved. 

_ ‘The Church and the World’ is an 
interesting book by a cultivated man, 
but it is not exactly a strong apologetic, 
or even a coherent historical sketch. 
these lectures, however, are more definite 
m aim than Mr. Peile’s, and represent a 
more carefully thought out explanation of 
the difficulties of the Church in the world. 








Threnodies, Sketches, and other Poems. 
By the Author of ‘Thysia.’ (Bell & 
Sons.) 


Tue author of ‘ Thysia’ is a poet and an 
artist ; and though he is neither inspired 
nor perfect, yet, since poets and artists 
are aS rare in these as in other days, 
the appearance of a new volume by him 
is of importance. Two gifts he possesses 
which, though reckoned common by the 
majority, are, in fact, exceedingly rare. 
He sees and feels ; that is to say, he sees 
familiar objects, not as he has been taught 
to expect them, but as they are, and feels 
for them not what is vaguely counted 
appropriate, but real and definite emotions. 
e man who sees and feels and is not 
quite without the power of expression can 
always make verse of effective quality, 
as the following passage from ‘A Tidal 
River ’ shows :— 
Your boat-house—an old cellar, the hind wall 
Knock’d in, I fancy—is a gruesome place, 
Mud-coated, gloomy, clammy, odorous, 
The gates mud-spatter’>d—everything is mud 
Or muddy till you reach the little wherf 
Outside the town. And then? now wait and see, 
There’s mud enough to get through first ; your rope, 
Painter, to wit, is coated ; all the backs 
Oozed over—outlet, basement, grating, sluice, 
The — of the two bridges, stair-ways, traps, 
The hanging chain, clamp, staple, mooring-ring 
Are basted with sad leavings of the tide. 


As we have hinted, our author is not a 
perfect artist, and consequently his diction 
is imperfect. This defect which he shares 
with many good poets—amongst them 
Mr. Hardy—is not fatal. In the volume 
before us the diction tends to become 
commonplace whenever it is not carried 
on a wave of feeling. The least touch of 
insincerity betrays itself immediately in 
the technique. The cold and self-con- 
scious moments of approach, when the 
author is working up to his subject, are 
particularly trying ; and to show that they 
sometimes prove too much for his art 
we need go no further than the first stanza 
of the first poem in the book :— 

You firstling of the beauteous year, 
You, darling of the April glade, 
Sweet violet, to me more dear 
Than any song by poet made ; 
And if I set you here in rhyme, 
In weak sad rhyme, the world shall see 


I loved you in your dewy prime, 
A lifelong bond, a mystery. 


This is sheer “‘ poetic diction,” different 
from, but nowise superior to that which 
put the eighteenth century out of fashion ; 
and it is to be feared that some impatient 
critics, foreboding the metamorphosis of 
birds, beasts, trees, and fields into ‘ the 
feathered nation,” ‘brute creation,” 
“ verdant towers,” and ‘“‘ blooming lawns ” 
that “taint ” the air with “spicy gales,” 
or their modern equivalents, may read 
thus far and no further. They will make 
@ grievous mistake; for the diction, 
which at its best is excellent, tends, when 
it errs, towards over-studied and bookish 
simplicity rather than conventional finery. 
It becomes commonplace, but rarely 
vulgar. 


A more damaging fault than common- 
place diction is a certain banality of senti- 








ment, which, from time to time, obtrudes 
itself. In the lyrics, especially, an occa- 
sional false note jars. Passion flags ; 
even the greatest poets are not always 
at a white heat, but a great poet at his 
worst will write prosaically, like Words- 
worth, rather than reminiscently like a 
modern eclectic. If we may venture to 
suggest a word of warning, the author of 
‘ Thysia ’ should never express an emotion 
until he is satisfied, not only that he 
really feels it, but also that it has been 
aroused by the object for which it is 
supposed to be felt. A refined and sensitive 
nature will easily persuade itself that the 
emotional adventures of favourite authors 
are its own. The divine fires burn low; 
and the artist who sees his work still 
unfinished is tempted to fill gaps with 
things that he has read, but felt in reading 
only, or even with those conventional 
sentiments which are the small change of 
literary commerce. 
Again I heard you when my love 
Vas with me, waiting for your tune; 
*Twas midnight, near the Bridge; above, 
Cloudless, the tender heaven of June; 
There while we stood, your music rang 
Far-pealing thro’ the summer dale— 
’T was ‘‘ love love love,” you sang you sang, 
And “joy joy joy,” sweet nightingale. 

Here, the emotion being both common- 
place and trite, the whole verse falls to an 
unsatisfactory level. It recalls the less 
inspired passages in Tennyson’s English 
idyls. 

Still, the blemishes are not black enough 
to soil the whole ; and admirers of ‘Thysia,’ 
who approach these poems forewarned, 
will not be disappointed. They must not 
look for profundity of thought, nor much 
originality. The volume affords little 
evidence of intellectual power or emo- 
tional subtlety ; rather it seems the work 
of an ordinary man with an extraordinary 
talent for seeing and feeling ordinary 
things, and a not inconsiderable gift of 
expression. Such we take to be the com- 
bination of parts which has produced a 
work that no lover of poetry can afford 
to neglect : he must read it because it is 
genuine ; because it is a personal and 
artistic expression of a true vision and 
sincere emotion; because on almost 
any page he may come across something 
as good as this :— 

In a wood 
Nigh this, wind-swept and thin, the daffodil 
Is nodding at the primrose—shuddering 
Perhaps; the trees are rare, the wind is chill. 
In this near wood, too slender for the name 
(Oasis in a desert ‘twas to me 
With miles of level ploughland on my brain) 
You find perhaps the arum; not as yet 


The pearly sorrel or anemone 
No, nor the violet. 








The Life and Times of Hildebrand, Pope 
Gregory VII. By the Right Rev. A. H. 
Mathew, D.D. (Francis Griffiths.) 


Tus is apparently the author’s first 
excursion of the kind into the history of 
the eleventh century. It is true that he 
has rendered into English Dr. Duchesne’s 
work on ‘The Temporal Sovereignty of 
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the Popes up to 1073,’ but that was a 
translation authorized by the writer. 
The volume before us, on the other hand, 
is for the most part also a translation, 
but nothing shows it to be authorized ; 
and, beyond the originals being men- 
tioned, among a number of other books, 
as ‘‘ Works consulted,” there is no 
acknowledgment of what has _ been 
appropriated from them. 


The chief work on the subject is 
‘ Gregor VII., sein Leben und Wirken,’ by 
Wilhelm Martens, and this source Bishop 
Mathew has used most liberally. The 
two other sources which the author has 
called into requisition are ‘St. Grégoire 
VII. et la Réforme de I’Eglise au XI° 
Siécle,” by the Abbé O. Delarc, and 
Milman’s ‘ History of Latin Christianity.’ 
Milman’s work is not even referred to in 
the list of ‘ Works consulted,” though 
there is an occasional reference to him 
in the text; and the author, in his account 
of Canossa, mainly derived from Martens, 
makes a parade of combating Milman’s 
views. 


An analysis of the first chapter will 
explain Bishop Mathew’s mode of com- 
pilation. The opening sentences are 
identical with the first words of Delarc ; 
p. 2 is to be found in Martens (I. 6-15) ; 
pp. 2-6 are taken from Milman (Bk. V. 
ce. XIV. and Bk. VI. c. 1.) ; for pp. 6-8 we 
return to Martens (I. 12 and Il. Exkurs 
I.) ; pp. 8-12 come from Milman (Bk. VI. 
ec. I. and II. ; pp. 12-13 from Martens (I. 
16, 17, 247); pp. 13-17 from Milman 
(Bk. VI. c. III.) and Martens (I. 19-21) 

. 18 from Martens (I. 23-4) ; p. 19 from 

ilman, l.c. (a small part is acknow- 
ledged) ; pp. 20-24 from Martens (I. 26-31 
and IT. 74-5) ; and pp. 24-5 from Milman, 
lc. The author’s manner of using foreign 
authorities is exactly the same as that 
employed by him in translating Duchesne, 
op. cit., in 1908, and thus described in his 
Preface to it :— 


‘** T have endeavoured to express the mean- 
ing of the original rather than the actual 
words or idioms of the author, in order to 
avoid the awkwardness and clumsiness of 
diction, which a literal rendering would have 
involved.” 


A quotation from Milman (Vol. III. of 
the 1883 edition in nine volumes) will 
show how Bishop Mathew uses his English 
source :— 


Mathew, p. 8. Milman, Bk. VI. cc. I 
The new Pope, Leo and IT, 

IX., was a distinguished P. 367. The imperial 
Churchman; his early choice fell upon a pre- 
life is related by his late, in whom, although 
affectionate and admir- of noble descent, and 
ing follower, Archdeacon nearly allied to the 
Wibert, with its full Emperor™, the church- 
portion of legendary man predominated over 
marvel. Though of the subject of the 
noble descent, and Empire....Bruno had 
closely related to the contented himself with 
Emperor Henry III.— the poor and humble 


the Emperor Conrad’s bishopric of Toul, 
mother and the father There he was distin- 
of Leo were cousins- guished by .... his 
german—the Church- gentleness to those 


man predominated in below him.... 
him; he had hitherto ™The Emperor Con- 
contented himself with rad’s mother and the 
the unimportant bis- father of Bruno were 
hopric of Toul, where cousins german. 





his life was marked by 
his great gentleness to 
those below him. Ac- 
cording to his __ bio- 
grapher, he was skilled 
in all the arts of his 
time, especially inmusic ; 
before his pontificate 
he had won some slight 
reputation as a military 
leader, having com- 
manded the vassals of 
the Bishopric of Toul 
in one of the Emperor 
Conrad’s expeditions 
into Italy ; and he had 


"The early life of 
Bruno is related by 
his affectionate and ad- 
miring follower, Arch- 
deacon Wibert, with its 
full portion of legendary 
marvel. 

P. 368. According to 
his affectionate bio- 
grapher....He was ac- 
complished in all the 
science of the _ time, 
especially in music, 

P. 405. In his youth- 
ful days, Leo had ac- 
quired some fame for 





interfered as ambassa- military conduct; he 
dor between the Empire had commanded _ the 
and the Kingdom of vassals of the bishopric 
France. of Toul in one of the 
Emperor Conrad’s ex- 
peditions into Italy. 

P. 368. He had inter- 
posed as ambassador 
in the disputes between 
the Empire and the 
kingdom of France. 


Similar reproduction is met with 


throughout. The views expressed on 
Milanese history during Alexander's 
papacy (pp. 32-4) are taken from Milman 
(Bk. VI. c. III.) and Delare (Vol. II. 
pp.213-22) ; on the Investiture question 
(pp. 85-7) from Martens (I. 316-19 and 
327-8) ; and on the last days of Gregory 
VII. and Robert Guiscard (pp. 233-8) 
from Delare (Vol. III. pp. 614-626). 
These are instances chosen at random. 
Though the author leaves out much 
of his originals, his use of them is 
incessant. As a typical example, we 
may quote two consecutive paragraphs in 
chap. x. :— 


Mathew, p. 238. Delarc, III. 

The Duke waited until P. 621. Robert Guis- 
the plague had spent card....attendit que la 
its strength, and then peste eiit fini son cuvre 
recommenced hostilities; de destruction, et re- 
but he was attacked by commenga la lutte 
fever as he set sail for aussitét aprés.... 
Cephalonia, intending to Pp. 626-7. La fiévre 
conquer this island, le saisit lorsqu’il faisait 
which his son Roger voile pour Céphalonie, 
had already sought to afin de s’emparer de 
take. The ship put in cette ile déja attaquée 
at Corfu; and there, par son fils Roger; le 
on July 17, 1085—two navire fit reliche a 
months after the death Vile de Corfou et c’est 
of Gregory VII.—the 1a que, le 17 Juillet 1085, 
Duke died in the pre- mourut Robert Guis- 
sence of his wife Sikel- card entre les bras de 
gaita and his son Roger. 8a femme Sikelgaita et 
Upon the death of the de son fils Roger.... 
great Norman leader _ L’épouvante saisit les 
panic seized his army Normands lorsqu’ils 
and the soldiers em- apprirent la mort de 
barked and set sail in leur chef; ils repas- 
hot haste, unexpectedly sérent en toute hate 
freeing the Emperor | Adriatique, et l’em- 
Alexis from his most pereur Alexis, délivré 
pressing danger. d’une facon siinespérée, 

Pope Gregory died put gouverner en paix 
May 25, 1085, at Salerno. Ses vastes états, 

No mention is made of Martens, II. 189 
a long illness, and it g t b : 
may be assumed that yy 1088 in arb am 25 
the bitter agitations and y)™ woe ee OE 
troubles of the last pains nicht berichtet 
years contributed to las » dass ihn eine 
his death. The attacks ,2?8eTe Krankheit be- 
of Henry IV. upon troffen habe, so muss 
Rome; the enthrone- angenommen werden, 
ment of the anti-Pope; -_ er der Uberan- 
the bloodshed caused *Tengung und Aufre- 
by the Normans; and gung erlegen sei. Gar 
his forced exile to Deftige Schlige hatte 
Salerno—all must have ¢T eit Jahresfrist emp- 
shaken his health and f¥2den. Das Eindrin- 
vitality. gen Heinrichs IV. in 
Rom, die Einsetzung 
Wiberts, das von den 
Normannen angerich- 
tete Blutbad, die un- 
freiwillige Abreise aus 
der Residenz _ erschiit- 
terten seine Lebens- 
kraft. 


This dovetailing from various sources 
in the way shown above, continues for the 
first ten chapters. The author, for the 
most part, follows a strictly chronological 
order; but, as he uses more than one 
modern work, repetitions are not infre- 
quent. The last three chapters arm 
formed ina different manner: for here, 
everything, including references, is taken, 
without a word of acknowledgment, from 
Martens alone. These chapters com- 
prise fifty pages, or one-sixth of the whole 
book ; and Bishop Mathew’s methods are 
more reprehensible with regard to them 
than to the rest. They contain the part of 
Martens’s work that is the most original, 
where individual judgment is essential, 
and on which his merit as an historian must 
chiefly depend. They include an account 
of Gregory’s canonization; a careful 
analysis of his character, his aims, and the 
system he created; and also (in chap. 
XIII.) an historical sketch of the effects 
of this system up to the present day. 
In this chapter, which the author heads 
with the four divisions adopted by Martens 
in his Table of Contents, he leaves out very 
little of his original, and translates so 
literally that he retains the present tense 
in describing Pope Leo’s attitude towards 
the temporal power—Martens, who wrote 
in 1894, when Leo was still alive, else- 
where in the chapter constantly uses the 
past tense. The original for chap. xi. is 
Martens (II. 195-217), for chap. xii. 
Martens (I. 263-334 and II. 3-36), and for 
chap. xiii. Martens (II. 229-47). 

Relying on an exact reproduction of 
the ideas and words of his originals, the 
author has many of the mistakes of the 
copyist who is hardly an expert. There 
is a clear case on p. 21, where Martens 
supplies him with the evidence to 
prove Cardinal Humbert’s influence in 
the Election Decree of Nicholas Il.; a 
number of slips are bound to be con- 
fusing to the student. The letter 
of Gregory VII. are contained in 
Jaffé’s ‘Monumenta Gregoriana,’ the 
‘ Registrum ’ being usually referred to as 
Reg., the letters collected from various 
sources as ep. coll. Martens explains that 
he calls the former R., the latter ep.; 
Bishop Mathew uses the same abbrevia- 
tions, but does not explain their meaning ; 
indeed, his employment of them points to 
his not understanding it himself. Thus 
on p. 97, n. 1, he turns the ep. 14 (8.538) 
of Martens (I. 88) into Ep. 14,§ 538. Again, 
when his originals, according to the usual 
custom, give him the folio volumes of 
Scriptores in the “ Monumenta Germanie 
Historica” as M.G.SS., he transcribes 
the references accordingly (vide pp. 137 and 
209) ; but the departure from this custom 
by Martens, who calls the Scriptores 

.G.Scr., is followed with equal exactness 
when the author is copying from him 
(on p. 52, n. 1, twice, and also on pp. 249 
and 250), with the unfortunate difference 
that he has mistaken the c for an @, 
and written M.G.Ser., which is meaning- 
less. Martens (I. 205-6) has a long 
extract from Bonitho S. 682 ff. Bishop 
Mathew (p. 194) copies a small portion, 





but from the end only, and this reference, 
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which he gives as Bonitho p. 682, should 
be Bonitho p. 684. On p. 33, n. 2, we 
read “ Landulfi Hist. Mediol. I. iii. 14; 
le. p. 82.” This is taken from Delare 
(II. p. 203, n. 1), who in the previous note 
had quoted Landulf from M.G.SS. VIII., 
as is shown by l.c. (loco citato). Bishop 
Mathew, however, has made no previous 
quotation from Landulf. He has also 
created an additional mistake by reading 
| (livre) in his original as I. Possibly he 
did not realize the meaning of l.c., as 
the same slip occurs on p. 223, n. 1, 
in transcribing an extract from Muratori 
(R. 1. SS. c.). Another copyist’s error 
is on p. 38, n. 1, where he converts Delarc’s 
Migne t. 146 into V. 146. 


It is Delare who must be held mainly 
responsible for misleading the author. It 
is due to him that we find three Italians— 
Desiderius of Monte Cassino, Otto, Bishop 
of Ostia, and the historian Amatus— 
described as Didier, Odo, and Aimé 
respectively. Also Delarc writes of Anna 
Comnena as Anne Comnéne, and Bishop 
Mathew translates this into the curious 
hybrid Anne Comnenius! But it was not 
Delare’s fault that, when he wrote Oricus 
(III. 621), Bishop Mathew turned it into 
Orieus (p. 238). 

The instances of carelessness in reading 
authorities or mistakes in transcribing 
from them are numerous, and we can give 
only a few examples. On p. 120, where the 
author copies a passage of Lambert from 
Martens (I. 110), including in it the note 
of exclamation which the latter inserts, we 
find vico for vicio ; on p. 130 he has altered 
sinum into seminio ; on p. 84, in a quota- 
tion from Godfrey of Vend6me, taken out 
of Martens (II. 216), he changes ducendus 
into discendus. Lastly, the central para- 
graph on p. 115 is transcribed from Milman 
(Bk. VII. c. IL); but Bishop Mathew 
writes first Mayence and then Metz, 
where Milman had in both cases used 
Mentz (i.e. Mainz or Mayence). 


The index (consisting solely of names 
of persons, and incomplete  withal) 
informs us that Gerald, Bishop of Ostia, 
became Pope Urban II. It was really his 
successor Otto who attained to that dis- 
tinction. Huzmann, Bishop of Spires, 
appears here and on p. 189 as Hazmann ; 
there are also curious variants, such as 
Arnulf of Milan and Arnulfo of Cremona. 
The Preface is concluded by the list of 
“Works consulted’ mentioned above, 
which is headed by Martens and Delarc. 
Johannes Voigt’s work, ‘ Hildebrand 
als Papst Gregor VII.’ is quoted in 
an Italian translation. There is no 
mention of Giesebrecht, Gfrérer, Hauck, 
Meyer von Knonau, and other modern 
authorities. If he had only consulted 
the last-named, the author might have 
combated the rather weak arguments of 

rtens against the incidents of Goslar, 
which he has simply copied on pp. 151 
and 152. No explanation is given of 
the various references to original autho- 
tities, not one of which is mentioned in 
the Preface, unless indeed the curious 
title “Registrum Pape” is meant to 
come under this head. 





A History of Sumer and Akkad. By 
Leonard W. King. (Chatto & Windus.) 


SoMEWHERE about the middle of the fourth 
millennium B.c.,says Mr. King in effect, a 
people whom we call the Sumerians, 
driven out of their home in Central Asia 
by climatic changes, descended from the 
mountains of Elam into the Babylonian 
plain. Their first settlement was probably 
what was afterwards known as the “ Sea- 
Country ” on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, from which they gradually spread 
northwards. Whether they found Semitic 
tribes already settled there is uncertain, as 
our earliest records show both Semites 
and Sumerians dwelling in Babylonia, the 
Sumerians in the south and the Semites 
in the northern part of the country, 
whither they were perhaps driven by 
the invaders. Yetitis clear that these last 
were very much more advanced in culture 
than their Semitic neighbours, having 
brought with them a knowledge of writing 
in a script which, though not yet cunei- 
form, had long ceased to be pictorial, and 
which itself postulates an extended ances- 
try of civilization and city-dwelling. They 
also possessed before their immigration 
a knowledge of metal-working and the 
use of copper—though not, according 
to Mr. King, of bronze—and had long since 
emerged from the neolithic stage, if indeed 
they had ever passed through it. They 
werefurther distinguished from the Semitic 
inhabitants of Babylonia by their type of 
face, which shows a prominent, but 
straight and thin nose, heavy eyebrows 
meeting above it, and a well-formed and 
rather delicate mouth, by their shaven 
heads and cheeks, and by their dress, 
which consisted of a thick woollen garment 
fastened round the waist and falling to the 
feet generally with three or more hori- 
zontal bands or flounces. 


From the first they seem to have been 
divided into “city-states,” possessing 
more or less autonomy and frequently 
making war upon each other; but— 
always according to Mr. King—Nippur 
was recognized as the religious centre of 
the country, and its god, the future 
“Bel of Nippur,” or “elder Bel,” was 
never in Sumerian times called otherwise 
than by his Sumerian name of Enlil. 
Moreover, for reasons which cannot be 
guessed, the city of Ur was from the 
earliest times connected with the cult of 
the moon-god and that of Larsa with the 
worship of the sun; while Eridu, which 
probably marked the site of the earliest 
Sumerian settlement, was in like manner 
associated with the worship of Enki or Ea, 
the god of the earth and the deep. 

The political history of these people 
is traced by Mr. King with abundant 
detail and patient skill. Akkad,. which 


he identifies with the northern part of 
Babylonia, seems to have always contained 
a larger admixture of Semitic tribes than 
the southern, or Sumer proper, and its 
importance before the rise of the First 
Babylonian dynasty is to be attributed 
to its connexion with Sumer and the 





culture which it thus obtained. The 
earliest written records of Sumer are found 
in the graves at Farad, which Mr. King 
identifies with the ancient Surippak. 
At this time, a certain Mesilim, king of 
Kish, seems to have exercised some sort 
of suzerainty over the land, since Mr. 
King finds the patesi or viceroy of Lagash, 
from which city we get most of our know- 
ledge of Sumer’s early history, acknow- 
ledging his supremacy. The dateof Mesilim, 
who, Mr. King thinks, may have possibly 
been a Semite, he puts at some time before 
3000 B.c., but at this later period he 
finds Ur-Nina ruling over Lagash, and 
thus beginning the long chain of early 
Sumerian kings. Ur-Nina was succeeded 
by Eannatum, who overthrew the rival 
city-state of Umma (formerly called 
Gishku) in the victory celebrated on the 
famous Stela of the Vultures, conquered 
Kish, and invaded Elam, the hardy 
mountaineers of which country seem to 
have always been a cause of terror to the 
city-dwellers of the Babylonian plain. 
But the dynasty thus founded seems to 
have been wiped out some two hundred 
years later in the sack of Lagash brought 
about by the revolt of Umma and some 
ill-advised attempts by Uru-kagina, the 
last king of the dynasty, to curb the 
evidently growing power of the priests. 
Then came the hegemony—the word is 
Mr. King’s—of Lugal-zaggisi, the con- 
queror of Lagash, and his successors, who 
assumed the title of “ kings of Erech and 
of Sumer,” until they too went down, 
probably before the growing might of the 
Semitic kings of Kish. Of these Sharru-gi 
or Sargon seems to have been the most 
famous, and was possibly confused in later 
tradition with his well-known namesake 
of Akkad. However that may be, Mr. 
King is positive that the last-named 
Semitic monarch reigned over the whole 
of Babylonia in 2650 B.c., the centre of 
political power thus being shifted further 
north, and that under the Sargonide 
dynasty the Sumerian nationality suffered 
eclipse. It revived two hundred years later 
under Ur-Engur, who founded a Sumerian 
dynastyruling over both Sumer and Akkad, 
which conquered Elam, and was called 
from its native capital the dynasty of Ur. 
This was in turn overthrown and succeeded 
by another Sumerian dynasty hailing from 
Isin, which probably reigned until another 
wave of Semitic immigration reached 
Babylonia, and the First Babylonian 
Dynasty founded by Sumu-abu was set 
u 


Henceforward, no Sumerian ruler suc- 
ceeded in ousting the victorious Semite, 
but it should be noted that the culture 
of Sumer conquered its conquerors, and 
that to the last Semitic art, as seen in 
Assyria and elsewhere, was but a pale copy 
of the Sumerian. As the Sumerian kings 
boasted, not untruly, that their arms 
reached from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean, and all the legends such 
as those of the Dragon Tiamat, the 
Flood of Gilgames, and the rest of the 
cycle afterwards known as the ‘ Creation 
Epic ’ were, in Mr. King’s opinion, familiar 
to the Sumerians at a very early au. 
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the effect that they must have had on the 
religious and other beliefs of Western 
Asia may be imagined. 


Mr. King’s book is largely occupied with 
questions of chronology which are in 
some sort forced upon him by the recent 
attempts of Prof. Hugo Winckler, Prof. 
Eduard Meyer, and others to persuade 
us—not perhaps without some Pan- 
Semitic prejudice in their minds—that 
the history of no nation goes back much 
beyond 3000 B.c. To arrive at this con- 
clusion, they have to discard the statement 
of Nabonidus, the last King of Chaldea, 
which Mr. King rightly says has hitherto 
been a canon or fixed point in these 
matters, to the effect that Sargon’s son 
and successor Naram-Sin reigned 3200 
years before Belshazzar’s father, which 
would bring Sargon’s own date to 3800 
B.c. Mr. King does not go the whole 
way with the Germans in this direction, 
and even expresses his belief that the 
reaction, as he puts it, against the exces- 
sively long dates once current has been 
carried rather too far; but he follows 
them, as we have seen, in rejecting 
Nabonidus’s statement as the fixed point 
from which to work, and substitutes for it 
a sort of dead reckoning which consists in 
working backward dynasty by dynasty, 
and when possible reign by reign, from 
911 B.c., a date which, we gather, he con- 
siders settled by the evidence of the 
Assyrian lists of eponymi grafted on to the 
Ptolemaic Canon. To this task he brings 
all the care and scholarship that we are 
accustomed to recognize in his work ; but 
he admits that a gap is possible between 
the end of the dynasty of Isin and the 
First Babylonian Dynasty, and the argu- 
ment from style by which he tries to bridge 
it over leaves us unconvinced. Moreover, 
we do not gather that he echoes Prof. 
Craig’s opinion—advanced by the way, 
without evidence in support—that the 
period of 3200 years assigned by Naboni- 
dus’s scribes to the interval between Sargon 
of Akkad and their master was a world- 
cycle of 40 x 80 years and was chosen 
as showing that with Nabonidus began 
a new era. In the absence of any such 
motive for falsification, and bearing in mind 
that records of more than one Egyptian 
dynasty formerly thought to be non- 
existent or irrecoverable have lately come 
to light, we prefer to believe that 
Nabonidus was right ; but, in saying so, 
we admit to the full the pains that M. 
King has taken to justify his judgment 
to the contrary, and the authority that 
his opinion carries. 


Our only other complaint against Mr. 
King is that while he has given us so much 
that is good, he has not given more. 
We should like to have heard, from one 
who is so competent to speak upon it, some- 
thing on the Sumerian language and its 
possible affinities, and on the Sumerian 
religion and its influence on the faiths and 
myths of later times. When we con- 
sider that the origin of much of the Greek 
mythology is certainly to be looked for in 
Sumer, and that the “high goddess 
Persephone,’ for instance, was invoked 


even in early Christian times by her 
Sumerian title of Eres-ki-gal (Lady of 
the Lower World), we can see that such 
questions would be full of interest even 
apart from that raised by Mr. King’s 
remark that the laws of Uru-kagina seem 
to have been the model of the Code of 
Hummurabi, whence it is now generally 
assumed that the Mosaic legislation is 
derived. Although Mr. King supplies 
a chapter on the influence of the culture 
of Sumer on the West, in which he is at 
some pains to disprove the alleged 
borrowings of Egypt from the Sumerians 
in such matters as brick building and 
cylinder-seals, he does not deal specifically 
with either the Sumerian language or the 
Sumerian religion, and we hope that he 
is keeping these for another book. 


It only remains to say that the present 
volume is well illustrated by plates, both 
within and without the text, which form 
indeed a sort of corpus of the monu- 
ments other than inscriptions required 
for its study. It also contains two maps, 
a full index, and an appendix dealing 
with the recent American expedition to 
Turkestan, and will no doubt form for 
some time, as it should do, the standard 
English work on its subject. The only 
misprint we have noticed is ‘‘ sexigesimal ” 
for sexagesimal ; but why does Mr. King 
talk about an “archive”? Ta dpyeia 
is, we believe, the only form of the word 
sanctioned by classical usage, and the 
singular has another connotation than 
that in which he uses it. 








ENGLISH HISTORY. 


A Constitutional History of England, 
by A. M. Chambers (Methuen & Co.), is a 
manual on a smaller scale than, but some- 
what on the same lines as, that by which 
Prof. Medley has won the gratitude of 
students. It follows the method of that 
authority, avoiding as far as_ possible 
the breaking-up of the subject chronologi- 
cally. Separate chapters dealing with the 
general organization of the country at 
different periods are sometimes necessary, 
like the first three, treating the ‘ Origin of 
the Constitution,’ ‘ Saxon Organization,’ and 
‘Feudal Organization’®; but the following 
chapter is more typical of the book. It is 
entitled ‘The King,’ and traces the nature 
and modification of the sovereign’s title 
and powers through the whole course of 
English history. 

Such a method makes for clearness, and 
it may be said at once that Miss Chambers 
has achieved in a remarkable degree this 
quality, essential to the treatment of the 
severest aspect of historical study. She has 
achieved it partly by the elimination of 
political history, which most writers of a 
consecutive history of institutions have 
thought it necessary to present as a frame- 
work. Miss Chambers evidently relies on 
the student’s previous acquaintance with the 
main facts of history, and we think she is 
right. The abstract effect which might be 
feared is hardly felt, if at all, and the economy 
of space has made possible the inclusion of 
interesting detail not always to be found in 
larger works. An instance in point is the 
explanation of the ultimate meaning of the 
technical terms (such as liege, p. 46) which 








developed under the feudal system, and 








which have passed with a looser sense into the 
general vocabulary of the nation. Or, again, 
we may mention the excellent description 
(p. 55) of the Statute of Mortmain and the 
means commonly taken of evading it, and the 
account (p. 74) of the methods by which 
*‘enclosures”* were actually carried out, 
Miss Chambers has an admirable style, and 
her description of the status of serfs before 
and after the Conquest has the living 
touch which we associate with such rare 
masters of the subject as Maitland. She 
is well abreast of the results of his work and 
that of other modern scholars, and shows 
an unusual power of summarizing and 
adjudging them. This is especially seon in 
her first chapter, where she sets forth the 
theories of the Romano-Celtic and the old 
and new Teutonic schools. 

The same judicial spirit prevails through. 
out the book, and the writer has a refreshing 
manner of dealing with somewhat hackneyed 
themes. The conclusions may not be 
original, but they are sufficiently new to earn 
gratitude for their statement in a manual 
of this size. It will come as news to many 
young students beginning the serious study 
of constitutional history (and we take it that 
it is chiefly to these that the book is 
addressed) that “it has yet to be proved 
that Tudor Parliaments were either unusually 
subservient or unusually corrupt” (p. 87). 
The paragraph in praise of the Star Chamber 
(p. 108) is also calculated to upset some 
cherished beliefs nourished in the schools. 
It is a pity, in view of the not infrequent 
references to such writers as Maitland and 
Mr. Sidney Low, that no _ indication of 
the works referred to is given. 


The writer has treated the ecclesiastical 
side of English constitutional history rather 
cavalierly. Only two pages are devoted 
to the whole subject of ecclesiastical courts. 
We look in vain for a mention of Canon 
Law; and the word ‘‘ parish” does not 
occur in the Index. 

Miss Chambers is to be congratulated on 
having produced an able, scholarly, and 
readable little book. 


Chambers’s Student’s History of England 
and Great Britain. By W. J. Bees and 
Johnson Fenwick. Edited by D. Patrick 
and Wm. Woodburn. (W. & R. Chambers.) 
—The editors of this volume plead justifica- 
tion for the appearance of a new textbook 
of English history in the combination of 
compactness and comprehensiveness which 
they claim for it. These qualities the book 
certainly possesses, but we question whether 
the story of the land is so told ‘‘ as to enable 
the student to grasp the succession of causes 
and effects.”” The comprehensiveness lies 
in themultitudeof facts—the compactness In 
the elaborate tabulation which we associate 
rather with the older type of textbooks. 
Each chapter is followed by a summary, 
notes, biographies, a glossary, and a number 
of ‘‘ questions” on the text. The notes 
amplify and make clear the allusions of the 
text, and in this way the book is superior 
to many manuals which bristle with 
references to general history that can hardly 
be familiar to the pupils even in the higher 
forms of Secondary schools. Frankly it must 
be said that this book is not arranged in 
accordance with modern views on the teach- 
ing of history in schools. We have learnt to 
look for interesting generalizations with 
selective and illustrative rather than com- 
plete detail; but here we are taken back to 
the old methods of “cram,” and we think 
the book will appeal to the examination 
prodigy, while perhaps arousing distaste = 
the ordinary intelligent boy or girl. We 
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have tested its treatment of such great forces 
in English history as the Balance of Power, 
the idea of Divine Right, &c., and have found 
it wanting. Not only are generalizations, 
which might plausibly be neglected on the 
score of abstractness, absent, but also con- 
crete description where it appears necessary 
for the understanding of the story. Thus 
in the account of the conquest of Wales by 
Edward I. no attempt is made to describe 
the internal condition of that district. 


Longmans’ Historical Illustrations. Drawn 
and described by T. C. Barfield. (Long- 
mans & Co.)—Messrs. Longman have issued 
four portfolios, each containing twelve 
plates, illustrative of English history of the 
eleventh and three following centuries. 
The whole of these plates are crowded with 
details of the particular period, especially 
the ecclesiastical, civil, and domestic archi- 
tecture, the costumes of all classes, and the 
customs, habits, and pursuits of the nation 
at large. Much ingenuity is shown by Mr. 
Barfield in the arrangement of his subjects 
and in the terse descriptions accompanying 
them. For the most part the drawings are 
taken from well-known and well-accredited 
sources. Thus the pre-Norman costumes are 
largely drawn from the Luttrell Psalter and 
the Ethelwald Benedictional, whilst those of 
the days of the Conquest chiefly find their 
origin in the Bayeux tapestry. So too with 
architecture ; the best-known churches are 
made to contribute examples, the Anglo- 
Saxon period being illustrated by details 
from Repton, Monkswearmouth, Corhamp- 
ton, Sompting, Deerhurst, Barnack, Witter- 
ing, and Earls Barton. 


It is only to be expected that the practised 
archeologist would find some flaws in the 
drawing and dates of so great a number of 
subjects. Thus the ancient nave of the 
church of Greenstead, near Ongar, Essex, 
formed of split trunks of wood, was not built, 
as here stated, in 1013 as a resting-place 
for the relics of St. Edmund, when his body 
was being returned from London to Bury 
St. Edmunds; it is considerably older 
than that date, and was used for the purpose 
named as a suitable and retired chapel. The 
imaginary Norman castle of the twelfth 
century is given a circuit of outer towers 
and battlements such as were not extant 
till the days of Edward I.; the illustra- 
tions of thirteenth-century architecture are 
in several cases antedated; and the men 
engaged in judicial combat are neither 

sed nor armed after the enjoined 
fashion. Nevertheless, by far the larger 
part of this laborious and ingenious under- 
taking is carried out on sound lines. 


With what exact idea these series of pic- 
tures have been prepared, is not here stated, 
but they are full of condensed and attractive 
teaching, and would probably prove useful 
to various grades of junior students. We 
hope to see the series continued for later 
centuries, 


Original Illustrations of English Con- 
sttutional History. By D. J. Medley. 
(Methuen & Co.)—A collection of constitu- 
tional documents provided with translations 
of the French and précis of the Latin pieces 
can only be intended for the use of unexpert 
students. At the same time we are re- 
minded of the ‘ undoubted benefit” that 
may be derived in such cases from a study 
of “ the document in its original form.» With 
this excellent intention Prof. Medley has 
compiled a work which should do much 
to improve the existing methods of studying 
our constitutional history In such a com- 





pilation the crux obviously lies in the 
question of selection. The exigencies of 
space are imperative, and the offence of 
omission would be aggravated by the sub- 
stitution of less important documents. The 
editor frankly admits the possibility of error 
in this direction, but we feel sure that his 
great knowledge and experience have saved 
him from this reproach. 


We venture, however, as he asks for im- 
provements in the form of the book, to 
point out that a mere inspection of the Table 
of Contents scarcely does justice to the 
method of selection. Thus we fail to find 
any mention here of the Statute of Mortmain, 
the relations of the ‘‘ Church and State before 
the Reformation” being apparently repre- 
sented by a single document, the Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon. As a matter of fact, 
this is not the case, and we find Mortmain, 
Premunire, and other landmarks duly given 
as subsidiary documents in the text of this 
or other chapters. It seems desirable, 
therefore, either that the titles of the docu- 
ments partially cited in the table of contents 
should be omitted, or that they should be 
supplemented (as has been done in the case 
of two chapters only) by references to the 
complete Table of Documents which is 
given, under an analytical arrangement, 
at the end of the volume. Moreover, we 
think that greater emphasis might be laid 
on the importance of consulting this table, 
as well as the excellent Subject Index and 
Glossary which accompany it. 


As far as we are aware, no previous col- 
lection of constitutional documents covering 
the whole range of constitutional history has 
hitherto been provided with such a scholarly 
apparatus. Experience proves that an ex- 
haustive Introduction and neat sectional 
headings defeat the essential purpose of a 
collection of illustrative texts. We cor- 
dially recommend this work to all conscien- 
tious teachers of English constitutional 
history. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Dana’s ‘Two Years before the Mast’ 
stood alone in its time as a record of a rough 
life by one educated in a chosen home of 
high culture ; but in the present day books 
by gifted tramps appear with frequency. 
Immediately after perusing Mr. Walter Sey- 
mour’s extraordinary record of ‘ A Wander- 
ing Life,’ we received A Vagabond Journey 
around the World, by Mr. Harry Franck, 
published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. Mr. Franck, 
like Dana, is an American University man, 
who, for some reason, nominally disclosed 
on the first page, chose to conceal his wealth 
and to lead the life of an ordinary seaman out 
of work—frequently a ‘“‘dry-land sailor.” 
The risks he ran while walking to Damascus 
and in similar wild excursions are such 
as the spirit of adventure may render 
pleasant tosome men. To sleep in the Arab 
doss-house of villages of the Holy Land 
east of Jerusalem, to hang about the hotels 
at Cairo among the Syrian boys, and to 
wait for an odd job among the coal porters 
of Port Said, must bring the wayfarer into 
contact with those suffering from parasitic 
diseases such as few men would voluntarily 
face—and face for no conceivably sufficient 
reason. It is clear from the story that the 
author might have walked, if he so chose, 
in his roughest clothes, along the whole of 
his chosen roads, and might have mixed in 
the worst company in all the odd places of the 
globe that he selected for survey, without 
forcing himself into the dens haunted by 





him on almost every night of his long 
Odyssey. 


There are compensations :— 


“It is easy to account for the vagabond’s 
fondness for tropical lands. He loves to strut 
about among reverential black men in all the 
glory of a white skin; it flatters him astonishingly 
to have native policemen and soldiers draw up at 
attention and salute as he passes; he adores, of 
course, the lazy indolence of the East. But 
all these things are as nothing compared with his 
one great advantage over his brother in northern 
lands. He escapes the terror of the coming night, 
Only he who has roamed penniless through a 
colder world can know this dread....In the north 
one must have shelter,” 


Yet, while our complaint of ‘‘ respectable ” 
travellers is that they too commonly intro- 
duce to us their fleas, our only doubt as to the 
photographie accuracy of Mr. Franck lies in 
his exclusion of much worse insect com- 
panions of the night. Though not of him- 
self, yet of those about him, in many a 
monkish or Jewish refuge, he tells us that 
they were “infected with every unclean 
disease from scurvy to leprosy....the hair 
eaten off their heads, and their bodies 
covered with running sores.” At all the 
strange places where he slept, sometimes by 
@ deceptive title to the miserable accommoda- 
tion, he was received with kindness which 
will impress the reader no less than the 
author. Perhaps the most enthralling narra- 
tives of the book consist in the talks between 
the author and the consuls, as often British 
as American, to whom he was directed for 
assistance out of various Distressed Seamen’s 
Funds. His only “discharge * was from a 
cattle ship on which he had worked as a 
mere labourer, and when told that it did not 
state his rating—‘‘ ‘I am an A.B.,’ I replied, 
though I meant quite a different sort of A.B. 
from what the mate understood.” The dis- 
charge in question had, moreover, to do duty 
with the Turkish police as a _ passport, 
unintelligible to them and evidently without 
the visa of a Turkish consul. ‘‘ ‘ What the 
devil did you pass this note as a passport 
for ?? shouted the consul; ‘ Why, man, in 
ten years I never heard of a man entering 
Turkish territory without a passport—except 
one, and he was fined a hundred pounds.” ” 
Our author was assisted on the coast by 
a comrade—‘‘ American one time, too. I 
be one time sailor on American warsheep 
Brooklyn.” But the speaker was ‘“‘a@ 
lean native” in a fez. That Mr. Franck 
is a man of resource may be gathered from 
many incidents, but from none more clearly 
than his having obtained, with only four 
days’ delay, the necessary though unin- 
telligible Turkish document. 


Immediately after starting on his long 
walk in Asiatic Turkey, Mr. Franck was 
forcibly stopped by a friendly Sheik. One 
of the villagers had gathered a fortune 
in the State of Maine, and returned to his 
old home with “ undying affection for.... 
things American.” Mr. Franck was com- 
pulsorily stationed on a chair in the street. 
The Sheik stood behind him and by his side 
there was an earthen pot. The villagers put 
in their offerings, thought by Mr. Franck 
to be ‘‘the taxes." They were charitable 
donations intended for the purchase of a 
railway ticket to Damascus—Mr. Franck 
having, doubtless, all the time inside his 
Kodak cover his letters to leading bankers. 
At Nazareth he “ gives away” hi: host. 
The father had been Sheik and spoke only 
Arabic, but was an Orthodox Greek Christian. 


‘** His sons....had been impartially distributed 
among the mission schools of the town. Two 
spoke English and one German and were stout 
champions of the Protestant faith. The fourth 
and fifth spoke French and Italian, respectively, 
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and posed as devout Catholics, The youngest, 
already well versed in Russian, clung to the 
faith of his father.” 


No tourist can escape this accomplished 
household. The Church service, ‘‘ though 
conducted in Arabic, was Presbyterian.” 


MM. ArmanpD-Cotin of Paris publish, 
under the title La Crise anglaise, a volume 
of letters and essays, some of which have 

reviously appeared, from the pen of M. 
Philippe Millet, the London correspondent 
of Le Temps. They are chiofly of the last 
few months and concerned with the general 
election and the relations of the two Houses 
of Parliament. The introduction and con- 
clusion are new, and express moderate 
French opinion upon the questions at issue. 
There is a valuable appendix on the probable 
and possible effects of the adoption of a con- 
ventional tariff by us upon the trade between 
France and the United Kingdom. M. Millet 
tells us—what we had guessed from M. 
d’Haussonville’s articles, and from those 
by M. André Chevrillon now appearing in 
La Revue de Paris—that our politics are as 

uzzling to Frenchmen as is our weather. 
a André Chevrillon, like his master Taine, 
has studied us so long that he has got over 
some of tnose shocks which assail the younger 
or more recent student. M. Philippe Millet 
is still in a position to set forth the amazement 
with which French Radicals discover that 
their British colleagues regularly attend 
divine worship in Christian churches. The 
olite allusions with which our friends in 

rance tone down the criticisms of our few 
remaining enemies in the Republic are not 
always pleasant, and the old crude phrases 
which allude to ‘‘le cant,” supposed to be 
indigenous to “ La Perfide Albion,” are still 
discoverable under the more philosophic 
treatment of later writers. To those im- 
partial men, if such there be, who reflect 
upon our less agreeable national peculiarities, 
an explanation may suggest itself. The mass 
of our people are perhaps more truly virtuous 
than are their more hardened or more 
experienced leaders, and many horrors which 
accompany the so-called spread of modern 
civilization in the world are perhaps checked 
by necessary respect for sound principles 
pervading the electorate, but sometimes 
inconvenient to dealers in high policy. M. 
Philippe Millet tells us that Frenchmen may 
safely take a detached view of our contro- 
versies, fiscal and constitutional. Reading 
him on Waterloo Day, we may suggest to 
the author that the words reported by him 
as a friendly interruption to a speaker— 
‘* Up at them ”—were probably “‘ Up and at 
?em.” But we hasten to add that there is no 
more historical certainty about the phrase 
than exists in the case of the equally cele- 
brated exclamation of the general of the 
French Guard. 


Mr. Davip CUTHBERTSON has penned an 
agreeable account of The Edinburgh University 
Inbrary (Edinburgh, Schulze & Co.), which, 
with the well-executed illustrations, will 
be an excellent memento of, or incentive 
to, a visit to the University. The author 
does well to be proud of the library in which 
he has spent so large a portion of his life, 
and equally well to preserve the ‘not 
altogether uninteresting facts which might 
have been lost sight of altogether.” Apart 
from all this, his book has a remote psycho- 
logical interest in that, in answering ‘“ the 
innumerable queries which come from many 
quarters as to what the rarer treasures of 
the library are,” it affords some clue to the 
comparative estimation in which visitors 
to a University hold its possessions. The 
book is well printed, but has no index. 





Even in Germany the cult of Stefan George 
is confined to @ small and exclusive circle of 
zesthetes, and we cannot think that Selections 
from the Works of Stefan George, translated 
by Cyril Scott (Elkin Mathews), will secure 
him many English adherents. His stiffly 
mannered verses, with their elaborate effects 
of sound and colour, and their apparent 
disregard of nearly everything else, demand 
a translator of exceptional skill to reproduce 
them at all adequately. Mr. Scott’s versions 
now and then suggest the flavour of the 
original with tolerable success, but for the 
most part they enhance its obscurity, and 
spoil its clever and occasionally charming 
technique. They show a great lack of 
care: in the first line of the first poem, for 
instance, we find the German ‘“ Faun” 
represented by ‘‘ fawn,” and, a stanza or 
two further on, the line 


Oh mig er ahnen meiner Lippe Gaben. 


rendered by 
Oh may he glean my lips delights unbidden. 


The diction, too, is apt to be grotesque ; 
forms like ‘‘ bechase,” ‘‘ bespend,” ‘‘besmite,” 
scarcely recommend themselves, and such 
archaisms as ‘‘halm™ and “ flower-steen ” 
almost require a glossary. Rhymes like 
‘* discourses,” ‘* pauses,” ‘‘ wan,” ‘‘ burn,” 
** flutt’ring,” ‘‘ strutting,” occur on nearly 
every page; and a constant neglect of 
punctuation adds to the discomfort of the 
reader. We may quote one stanza out of 
several where we have had to refer to the 
German to discover the meaning :— 

Fain would I have taught thee, 

But alone that wrought me, 


Brief beyond all knowing, 
See my child, I’m going. 








OXFORD NOTES. 


THE death of the King has shed an air of 
unreality over the recent session of the 
University. Summer Term has not been 
itself. The authorities were right in refrain- 
ing for the most part from formally dis- 
allowing the usual gaieties. Spontaneously 
the undergraduate world ordained a taboo 
season, in a fashion that would have been 
remarkable, had it not happened that the 
country at large followed the same self- 
imposed rule. There were in fact no bounds 
to these voluntary abstinences. During 
Eights Week—if the customary name apply 
to a mere four days’ racing—at many of the 
barges the diminished and sad-hued crowd 
of lady visitors had to do without its tea ; 
whilst a similar lack of creature comforts 
marked the review of the Officers’ Training 
Corps, which has deservedly become one of 
the chief functions of the academic year. 


The mourning service in St. Mary’s 
was none the less impressive by reason of the 
densely packed assembly that in the struggle 
for standing room was fain to utilize the very 
steps of the pulpit. The proclamation and 
acclamation of George V. formed also a 
very imposing ceremony, so far at least as 
concerns its purely academic aspect. The 
City of Oxford, on the other hand, whilst 
making a loyal show, might possibly have 
drawn on its recent experience of pageantry 
to an even better purpose. These are days 
when art and the historic imagination can 
have no more important object than the 
enhancing of the dignity of municipal 
government. 

For many reasons, the Romanes Lecture 
will never forgotten by those fortunate 
enough to obtain a seat, or even what 





golfers know as a bad stance, in the Shel- 


donian Theatre. One such reason was the 
weather. It is usual to speak of distin. 
guished men round whom the atmosphere 
becomes electric; but, to judge from the 
general enee of shattered nerves, 
Olympian Zeus himself must yield to Mr, 
Roosevelt in personal magnetism. Or, even 
if some other explanation be forthcoming 
of the pervading conditions of thunderstorm, 
the greatness of Mr. Roosevelt comes out 
in the fact that, alone of that assembly, he 
himself plainly had not turned a hair, 
Since the Oxford undergraduate’s philosophy 
of life is summed up in the maxim “‘ Be fit,” 
no quality he might display was so likely to 
win him the favour of the gods ;of the 
upper gallery. These same gods, it was on 
all sides observed, were demonstrative indeed, 
but demonstrative according to the rules 
of the strictest propriety. Not a ‘‘ Teddy 
Bear” was to be seen. No Transatlantic 
Rhodes scholar emitted his aboriginal 
“*College yell.” In fact, the Chancellor 
was the omy | member of the University 
present who, by his somewhat jaunty render. 
ing of our solemn formule, might perhaps 
be said to have fallen short of the require- 
ments of the most strait-laced decorum. 
Why this solemnity ? Speculative ingenuity 
has exhausted itself in trying to solve the 
problem. Perhaps the University con- 
sidered that it had to do solely with the 
Romanes lecturer invited many months 
before, and not with the tourist over whom 
the European Press has blown its tin 
trumpets, until not only ourselves, but even 
our American cousins likewise, have been 
almost driven crazy by the din. 

As regards the lecture itself, there can 
be but one opinion. Not only was it well 
delivered, but it was well composed. Mr. 
Roosevelt gave us his best. Of course, 
many people are heard saying that there 
was nothing very original about it. In 
fact, it is hard to escape from unofficial 
Romanes lecturers eager to show how much 
better the thing might have been done, 
had expert knowledge been drawn on 
by a University more prone to associate high 
scientific merit with a humble station in life. 
At the same time, in view of the composition 
of the examining board he had to face, with 
biologists, geologists, anthropologists, and 
historians to be conciliated in turn, Mr. 
Roosevelt may congratulate himself on 
having obtained a very favourable verdict. 
No serious slips, a due appreciation of the 
difficulties of the subject, plenty of common 
sense, and a clear and trenchant style— 
on these points all the judges are in agree- 
ment, and the candidate is consequently 
placed, in technical language, ‘‘ above the 
alpha line.” For the rest, a sign that an 
even higher standard of attainment was 
possibly reached is to be found in the fact 
of every critic pointing to something different 
as the one really good thing in the thesis 
of our lately acquired Doctor. ‘Ihe common 
man quotes with approbation the remark that 
in history, however scientific it be, ‘* dryness 
is not in itself a measure of value.” Others, 
less tolerant of the comparatively obvious, 
applaud rather the distinction drawn ber 
tween the genuine “extinction of species 
due to a line of life coming to an end, and the 
so-called extinction that occurs when the 
type merely changes into something different. 
In this context the lecturer illustrated the 
‘extinction’ of the North American 
Indian, in the milder sense of transforma- 
tion, by stating that, when the State of 
Oklahoma was admitted into the Union 4 
couple of years ago, one of the two senators, 
and three ofthe five representatives 
Congress were of Indian blood mixed with 
white. Again, on the subject of national 





decay, Mr. Roosevelt, by common consent, 
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spoke well and soundly. It was amusing, by 
‘he way, to note howat least half the theatre 
was for ® moment put clean off the scent 
by the sentence that rolled out so impres- 
sively —“‘ What is true of your country, my 
hearers, is true of my own; while we should 
be vigilant against foes from without, 
yet we need never really fear them so long 
as we safeguard ourselves against the enemies 
within our own households.” Their own 
“passions and follies,” and not the authors 
of a recent Budget, seemed to strike no 
small part of the audience as something of an 
anti-climax. The conclusion of the whole 
matter, namely that ‘‘there is nothing 
Utopian in our effort to combine justice and 
strength in the same nation,” was worthy of 
a great occasion and a great man. 


The Romanes lecturer was not the only 
distinguished visitor at whose feet we have 
sat. If it was fitting that in the year of the 
comet a lectureship should be instituted 
in honour of Edward Halley, one of the 

eatest of our Savilian Professors, it was 
doubly fitting that the generous founder, 
Dr. Henry Wilde, should deliver the first 
Halley Lecture in person. His audience 
not only enjoyed a most stimulating and 
original address on ‘ Celestial Ejectamenta,’ 
but were also at the same time rewarded 
with a sight of that ingenious invention of 
Dr. Wilde, the “‘ magnetarium,” which by 
electro-magnetic means elucidates the varia- 
tion of the magnetic elements on the earth’s 
surface and Halley’s theory thereof. 
In two of the most delightful discourses 
that can ever have been pronounced even 
in the wholly delightful French language, 
Dr. Cartailhac of Toulouse University 
described the marvellous and almost un- 
canny art of the Cave Period of Southern 
France, at the same time causing polychrome 
bisons, reindeer, and mammoths to appear 
on the lantern-screen, until the later palzo- 
lithic age seemed almost as close at hand as 
the Zoological Gardens. Classical scholar- 
ship was represented by the grace and 
versatility of Dr. Tyrrell of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Moreover, on another classical 
field-day Lord Cromer faced an array of 
ancient historians, and carried off the 
chief honours of a memorable debate on 
‘Ancient and Modern Imperialism.’ 


University politics have been at a stand- 
still—though it takes no weather-prophet 
to recognize the stillness of impending storm 
—except in respect of one notable particular. 
The new Delegacy for the Supervision of 
Women Students has been carried through 
Congregation at the point of the bayonet, 
or, a8 some unworthy persons would assert, 
ofthe feminine hat-pin. Obsta principiis, the 
ancient battle-cry of the “‘ last-ditchers,” was 
drowned in the more vigorous shout of Obsta 
principibus, to wit, the three Heads of 
Houses, who, in league with a more notori- 
ously intransigent fourth, led the van of 
those who were for putting Woman in her 

lace, which is anywhere outside the 

niversity. Surely it was a tactical mistake 
to insist on treating this minor matter 
of allowing a Delegacy to include women 
members as the certain forerunner of the 

A. for women, and hence of the almost 
Unmentionable horrors which such an 
abandonment of privilege must bring in its 
train. When the Principal of Brasenose 
assured the House that the one measure did 
not for him imply or entail the other, he was 
certainly to be believed. But as soon as 
the opponents of the statute unfurled the 
banner of * No Degree for Women,’ it was not 
inhuman nature for the stalwarts on the other 
side to consider the question of the Delegacy 
merely on its own merits. As it is, the 
women have cause to rejoice, if having volun- 








tarily inserted one’s head in a lion’s mouth 
be sufficient proof that the beast is tamed. 

An jnteresting ceremony will have taken 
place by the time these notes appear in 
print. The new electrical laboratory, the 
magnificent gift to the University of the 
Draper’s Company, is to be formally opened 
in the course of this week. The building 
is not only of handsome exterior, but in its 
internal arrangements is also a thing of joy 
to those whose business it is to live on 
familiar terms with instruments of fearful 
power. If any one be tempted to rail 
against the privileges of the great City 
Companies, let him not forget the services 
that they so willingly and judiciously 
render to the cause of education, especially 
in its more modern developments. 

As the hands of the clock go round, there 
are inevitable changes in the personnel of the 
University. Dr. Merry’s rendering of the 
part of Public Orator was so spirited that 
it might seem that any successor must figure 
as the veriest understudy. Yet Mr. Godley 
in his own way can be second to none. 
The mantle of Professor Case has fallen on 
the shoulders of Mr. J. A. Smith of Balliol, 
whose philosophic personality is as abound- 
ing as his published works are rare. The 
Chichele Professor of International Law, Dr. 
Holland, has followed the recent example of 
his eminent colleague, Prof. Dicey, in 
resigning his chair, with some thirty-six 
years of hard work to his credit which, if it 
may be said with propriety, he most assuredly 
does not show. Whoever follows him must 
confront no light task if he aspire to climb 
to the same high place amongst inter- 
national jurists. The newly-constituted 
chair of Greek History is to be occupied 
by Prof. J. L. Myres, who thus returns from 
Liverpool to his old haunts, and indeed to 
his old College. If the teaching of Greek 
History can be made more energetic than 
it is already in this University, he is the 
man to do it. Finally, Oxford mourns 
Goldwin Smith, who resigned the Professor- 
ship of Modern History about the time 
when some of us were engaged in being 
born. A very interesting letter of his, 
written shortly before his death, has been 
sent by the Provost of Oriel to The Oxford 
Magazine; in it his sudden retirement is 
explained. He abandoned his Chair, it 
appears, in order to provide a home for his 
father, suddenly stricken with insanity as the 
result of a railway accident. When not long 
afterwards his father died, he accepted 
Ezra Cornell’s invitation to join in the 
foundation of his new University in the State 
of New York. “This,” he says, ‘‘ was 
the thing that at this moment I wanted. 
It gave a new and happy turn to my life.” 
Thus, as he points out, he was no recreant 
to his old University, no deserter to Yankee- 
dom. He adds that on the other side of the 
Atlantic he always “‘ stood up for the honour 
and rights of England * ; and surely no man 
ever had a loftier conception of honour, or a 

rofounder contempt for such rights as 
Involve no corresponding duties. 

Mention of The Oxford Magazine calls to 
mind that in its columns some interminable 
bore has been discoursing on jargon, and 
has even ventured to lay sacrilegious hands 
on that last stronghold of English un- 
defiled, The Atheneum. If Cerberus must 
have his sop, let it be in the shape of these 
notes. They have been thrown together 
in the interval between two examinations, 
and whereas examiners make allowance 
for what is written against time, this 
arraigner of journalists, prime ministers, and 
other persons in a hurry, apparently makes 
none. A certain stiffening of the joints 
comes with too much literary leisure, and the 
name of the disease is pedantry. M. 








LETTERS OF WALTER SCOTT. 
ae 

THE following letters of Sir Walter are, we 
believe, unpublished, and show once more 
the kindness, modesty, and good sense of 
one who was admirable both as man of the 
world and man of letters. Scott’s frank 
views of writing as a profession are particu- 
ay interesting, and by no means out of 

ate. 


[Postmark : Nov. 30, 1816. 

Sir,—I was yesterday favoured with your 
letter and take a most sincere interest in the 
subject which with your permission I will 
enter upon without preface as I happen to be a 
little hurried at present. In the first place 
I must say that the life of a man of letters is of 
all others the most precarious unless he is bred 
to some profession. He must depend either on 
patrons or book sellers and the former will be 
regulated by their own caprice the latter by their 
interest and the caprice of the public. 'The chance 
of gaining a situation in the public offices is at 
present peculiarly uncertain because they are 
retrenching on every point and doubtless where 
vacancies arise these will in most instances be 
filled from among the persons who are now to be 
turned adrift. Predominating interest will no 
doubt get the better of these claims, but doing all 
that I could in your favour I could only hope to act 
through the influence of others, having none of 
my own, and therefore the chance of my being 
able to assist you must necessarily depend upon 
their engagements and disposition to attend to 
my recommendation. On the first point I 
I need not point out to you that almost every 
man in power has friends of his own to oblige 
and serve and on the second I am now turning 
something older than I have been and many of 
those who honoured me with their regard have 
passed from the scene in various ways and with 
others (as I am now seldom in London) my con- 
nection has been broken off by time and distance. 
So that unless I happened to be upon the spot at 
the time to solicit in your behalf I should fear 
that my application would meet with little atten- 
tion and you in the mean time would be exposed 
to a state of uncertainty and distress. Without 
therefore something like a rational purpose of 
provision to leave your college where your own 
merit has secured you kind regard, interest, and 
friends would be a desperate action. You would 
lose in a manner all the progress you have 
already made in gaining friends and establishing 
a character and must necessarily encounter all 
the distresses of a precarious and doubtful existance 
in London so much to be deprecated both on 
account of feelings and morals. 


It would be nothing but cruelty to point 
these things out to you without assisting to 
remove the pressing reasons you urge for leaving 
college on the 16 Dect. I therefore enclose a 
cheque for 201. which I entreat you to consider 
as your own until your better fortunes shall 
enable you with convenience to accommodate in 
the same manner any young man of genius in 
temporary distress. ‘The sum is small for I have 
been something of an unthrift lately with whims 
of planting and building and it shall be rein- 
forced hereafter as circumstances may require. 
In the meantime I would advise you to try to 
make your literary talent efficient to assist your 
income. have received a specimen of the 
Aristophanes which I thought excellent. I am, 
however (to my shame be it spoken) no Grecian 
having in my youth neglected the language 
which I now bitterly repent. Still I may give 
my opinion as one of the unlearned and I think it 
excellent. I am morally convinced either Gifford 
or Jeffrey (who you are aware conduct the 
Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews) would be glad 
of your occasional assistance on classical subjects 
and their remuneration is ample and liberal. I 
could throw in a word of recommendation for 
you to either of the Aristarchs. I have particular 
interest with the publisher of the Annual Register 
of Edinburgh, a man of oo“ good taste and 
liberality, and I am sure he would be grateful 
for communications in prose or poetry and make 
such a recompense as his situation admits. 
Then there is your teaching and various other 
chances in your favour. If your objections to 
the church are not absolutely insurmountable 
I would intreat you to struggle with them. The 
difficulty of providing for a mere man of letters 
having no professional character is extremely 
great whereas when he is once invested with such 
a qualification his literary character brings him 
into notice and soon (unless there is misconduct 
or unusual bad luck) procures him a provision 
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probably a handsome one. If you allow me 
to quote my own case I will add that I myself 
detested the profession of the bar to which I was 
bred up. Yet had I resigned it what could my 
friends have done for me but get me some paltry 
sinecure—but remaining at the bar my situation 
gave them the power of providing for me to the 
extent of my wishes. 

It is the same with the church—if in orders you 
will one day be provided with a living—out of 
them probably your friends can only afford you 
barren praise and regret. Tutors are also selected 
from this class of society and I should imagine 
you would like to travel for two or three years 
with an intelligent young man. It is an employ- 
ment which has often been the foundation of 
independence to men of letters. 

There is likely one day soon to be an opening 
for a librarian in the Advocates Library here and 
I believe our body will proceed as far as they can 
on the principle of Detur digniori. A friend of 
mine whose wishes I am much inclined to favour 
has had views on the situation which I think will 
not be effectual. But at any rate there could be 
no ney in your keeping the matter in your 
view. The collection is a most princely one and 
we talk of making the emolument 3001. or 4001. 
Close attendance is however required in the morn- 
ing. The worst is that the place is not vacant 
as yet though soon expected to be so. The 
nomination lies with the Faculty of Advocates— 
in other words the Corporation of Barristers of 
Scotland. The most particular testimonials as 
to morals temper and literature will be expected 
and as there will be many candidates success will 
probably turn'on those who can produce the most 
numerous and most respectable. Should this 
be likely to suit you I will put you in the way of 
placing yourself in the ranks as a candidate. I 
have only to add that your being in orders should 
you have taken them before the place is vacant 
would be rather a recommendation than other- 
wise. I have no time to write more or even to 
read what I have written. I can only add that 
I am honoured by your thinking of me in the way 
you do and that you do me but justice in suppos- 
ing that my will to assist a young man of genius 
in your situation is only bounded by my power. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

WALTER Scott. 


Dear Srr,—I wrote a hasty note to say that 
your letters have no otherwise miscarried than 
as being directed to a man in health they found 
a valetudinary. I was very near bidding the 
world good-night in the month of March and 
when my physicians commanded me to get me 
to Abbotsford and remain quict they positively 
interdicted me the use of pen and ink and indeed 
my head was for a long time too giddy to make it 
easy for me to write letters. So all my correspon- 
dence literary and of business has run into one 
great chaos and I am but now (for I only came 
to town last week) busied with bringing up my 
lee-way. Meanwhile how does the res domi 
stand with you? I ask the question because I 
shall have in the course of ten days a small cheque 
heartily at your service and to take off the 
unpleasant feeling of obligation real or supposed 
I will request the favour of you to copy a very 
curious manuscript for me called William and 
Mr. Wer-wolf, a sort of romance which is in the 
Maudlin College library. Professor Smythe* once 
got it for me but I had no friend at that time to 
whom I could entrust the transcription. This 
will be a change from your classic labours, but 
everything has its time and to read old manu- 
scripts of all kinds distinctly and currently is a 
great requisite in a librarian. I will endeavour to 
get access for you to the manuscript should that 
be difficult if you think you can undertake the 
task of copying it. There is no hurry whatever 
and I entreat you will not think of it until you 
have time on your hands. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 
Your very faithful Servant, 


WALTER Scott. 
Edinburgh, 20 May, 1817. 


DEAR Srir,—It is only the multiplicity of busi- 
ness that has prevented my writing which I 
ought and meant to have done long since. Some 
twinges of the cramp in my stomach may be 
added and after all [ will remain guilty of negli- 
gence. I enclose a cheque upon Coutts for 
twenty guineas of which I beg your acceptance 
as a slight acknowlegement of the trouble you 
are willing to take on my behalf. The mans‘ 
I allude to is calld William and the Wer-wolf. 
It is not in the Pepysian Collection as far as I 





* Smyth, William (1765-1849), professor of modern history 
at Cambridge. 





know—I mean not among the collection of 
ballads ; but the librarian will of course be able to 
point it out. Will you be so good as to point out 
the nature of the application to be made to obtain 
permission to take a copy? I have no acquain- 
tance in the University excepting Professor 
Smythe and yourself. Ballantyne is gone to 
Hamburgh but I have no doubt he will upon his 
return account for the papers and I dare say his 
brother will do so in his absence which has 
prey! occasioned the puzzle. He intended 

know to give up the Sale room but I suppose 
received some encouragement to proceed. At 
any rate you will have your money as you are well 
entitled to. 

I wish I could say I saw any prospect of assisting 
your views here but at present there is not any 
opening in the Advocates Library and I fear in the 
first that may occur my assistance will be ex- 
pected by an old friend who I was once in hopes 
had other and better views. I mentioned the 
possibility of this in my first letter to you but 
did not then think it probable: now it seems more 
likely that he will be a candidate than that the 
opening will occur soon. 

The Church is one of these lines in which in your 
establish there is the most certain encourage- 
ment for learning and talent. The number of 
illustrious names in the Church the owners of 
which have risen from circumstances of indigence 
and difficulty is one of her proudest honours. 
The patronage is in some degree vested in the 
Universities which is so favourable for a young 
scholar of your high attainments. I therefore 
cannot but regret that you do not turn your 
thoughts that way for the clerical character far 
from impeding your way as a literary man is 
peculiarly favourable to it. A man of business 
even a lawyer does not take any advantage from 
literary acquirements they are on the contrary 
sometimes supposed to divert him from his pro- 
fessional pursuits and so far the reputation of 
possessing them is a positive disadvantage. But 
in a clergyman literary talent is always graceful, 
becoming and suited to his character. And in 
general by attracting attention and patronage 
they secure advancement. To live the life of a 
mere author for bread is perhaps the most dreadful 
fate that can be encountered. Booksellers like 
other men drive the best bargains they can and 
with those who have no independent means of 
support they make them very narrow indeed and 
sometimes contrive to evade fulfilling them. 
Besides they become masters of your time and 
your talent as well as dictators of the subjects 
on which they are to be employed and working 
under their direction a man who has got a repu- 
tation is in all probability forced upon some 
undertaking unfavourable to his talents by which 
he loses it. And those who may be disposed to 
befriend him have scarce the means of doing so 
since he does not possess the character and sort of 
education which enables a man to get forward. 
A clergyman may be befriended—he may get 
a living—a lawyer he may get an office—a soldier 
he may be promoted in the service. But the 
mere man of letters possesses no quality whatso- 
ever upon which he can pretend to a certain 
line of advancement cela ne tire @ rien as the 
French say. I beg you will not think that I 
insist too much on this topick. I assure you 
whatever resolution you may ultimately take 
your interest in me to the extent of my limited 
power will remain perfectly the same. Especially 
as I willingly allow that there may be a degree of 
repugnance to the clerical profession which con- 
scientiously cannot be surmounted and if this 
exists you will discharge your duty in giving way 
toit. But it is right you should have the alterna- 
tive fully before you and I entreat you to con- 
sider what I have stated as entirely the result 
of my anxiety on your account. 

I cannot add to this long letter at present as I 
am just going to the country but I will be back 
before you can write to me. Although I mentioned 
William and the Wer-wolf yet I would not have 
you give yourself any trouble should it prove 
of difficult access. My only motive was the wish 
to prevail on you to use the enclosed in a way 
most agreeable to your own feelings.—I remain, 

Yours very truly, © WALTER Scott. 

Edinburgh, 21 June [1817]. 








SALE, 


On Thursday and Friday in last week Messrs. 
Sotheby held an important sale of valuable 
books and MSS., at which the following high 
prices were realized: Almanach Royal, with the 
arms of Micault d’Harvelay, 6 ah. 1757-77, 
391, Goldsmith’s The Haunch of Venison, 1776, 
271, Hamlet, 1637, 2Cl, 10s. Pliny’s Natural 





History, printed by Nicholas Jenson, 1472, 
461. Montaigne’s Essays, translated by Florio, 
1603, 327. <A collection of 30 specimen leaves of 
the first Continental printers, 295/.; another, 
31 leaves, 561.; two leaves of a German MS, on 
vellum, fifteenth century, 301. Faerie Queen, 
1596, second edition of vol. i. and first of vol. ii, 
251. 10s. D’Arfeville, Navigation du roi Jacques 
Cinquiesme, 1583, 341. Bryan’s Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers, extended to 21 vols, by 
extra illustrations, 401. Anecdotes de la Cour de 
Philippe-Auguste, bound for the Comtesse de 
Provence, 1738, 291. Edmond Waller’s Works, 
1645, 601. Watts’s Hymns, &c., 1707, 201. 10s, 
Playford’s Brief Introduction to the Skill of 
Music, 1658, 231. 10s. A Letter to a Member 
of the P—t of G—t B—n, 1713, 391. 10s, 
Illuminated MS. Prayer-Book, French, fifteenth 
century, from Ruskin’s library, 1051. Cruik- 
shank, original water-colour drawing for one of the 
etchings in Brough’s Life of Falstaff, 361. Burns's 
Poems, 1787, presentation copy to Mr. Andrew 
Aiken, 81l.; holograph draft of the Address of 
the Scottish Distillers to W. Pitt,’ 190/.; holo- 


graph draft of a love-letter, 511. Scott, holo- 
graph draft of ‘ Romance,’ 1824, 1951. ; Life of 
Dryden, 1808, extra-illustrated, 30/. James 


Hogg, two holograph MSS., 24/. Johnson and 
Boswell, Journals of a Tour to the Hebrides, 
with holograph letters from both inserted, 201. 10s, 
Lettres d’Abailard et d’Héloise, with two drayw- 
ings in water colour, 1785, bound by Derome, 
481. Le Décameron, 1757, with the 20 extra 
plates, 1167. La Fontaine’s Contes et Nouvelles, 
1762, 51/1. Marmontel, Contes Moraux, 1765, 
491. Voltaire’s La Pucelle, printed on vellum, 
with proof plates by Moreau, &c., inserted, 1786, 
491. Penn Family Heirlooms, 310/. General 
Wolfe, two holograph letters, 1747, 1001. An 
original MS. of ‘The School for Scandal,’ 75l, 
White’s Selborne, 1789, with a holograph letter 
from the author, 381. An Italian monastic MS,, 
fifteenth century, 353. John Wilbye’s First Set 
of English Madrigals, 1598, 511. Biblia Sacra, 
fifteenth-century MS., 301. Orlando Gibbons’s 
First Set of Madrigals, 1612, 431. 10s. Ainsworth, 
holograph MS. of ‘The Good Old Times,’ 1876, 
401. Constitution des treize Etats-Unis, with 
the arms of the Comtesse de Provence, 1783, 351. 
Thomas Morley’s First Booke of Balletts, 1595, 
481, Richard Carlton’s Madrigals to Five Voyces, 
1601, 541. Stanislas Leczinski, original holo- 
graph correspondence, 351. Six American tracts, 
1619-20, 331. Ben Jonson’s Workes, 2 vols, 
1616-40, 221. Shakespeare, Fourth Folio, 1685, 
511. Beaumont and Fletcher, Comedics and 
Tragedies, 1647-52, 201. 10s. Hore ad Usum 
Romanum, French fifteenth-century MS., 70. 
Turner’s Liber Studiorum, 1812, 1301. Purchas 
his Pilgrimage, and MHakluytus Posthumus, 
both presentation copies to Sir Robert Heath, 
1011. Thackeray, an original portrait in oils by 
L. Poyet, painted about 1840, 852.; his silver 
cake-basket, 567. 16s. Louis XIV., Objets d'Art, 
4 vols., with the king’s arms on the bindings, 
621. Biblia Sacra, printed at Ulm, 1480, 1961. 
A collection of 259 prints illustrating the battle 
of Waterloo, 2 vols., 501. Milton’s Pro Populo 
Anglicano Defensio, 1651, presentation copy, 
481. Statham, Abridgement of English Law 
Cases, printed by R. Pynson, 1490, 601. Boccaccio, 
Des nobles Hommes et Femmes, French MS., 
fifteenth century, 30/7. Antiphonale, German, 
about 1420, 501. Homer, Opera Omnia Grace, 
Florence, 1488, 2451. Mansel, La Fleur des 
Histoires, MS. about 1450, 431. Higden’s Poly- 
cronicon, 1527, 361. Florio’s World of Wordes, 
1598, with the cipher of John Evelyn, 35/. A 
Toletan Missal, sixteenth century, 1031. The 
total of the sale was 5,8931. 6s. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 


Bory ee de), Franciscan Days of Vigil, 

net. 

A narrative of personal views and develop- 
ments, 

Book of Common Prayer, with Special Forms of 
Service in commemoration of his late Majesty 
King Edward VII. , 

Ingram (Bishop A. F. Winnington), The Mysteries 
of God, 1/ net. 

A mission book. ‘ 

a (W. Woods), Facts and Fallacies regarding 
the Bible, 3/6 net. 

Torrey (R. A.), The Person and Work of the Holy 
Spirit, 3/6 
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(William Jewett), Personal Power: 
Counsels to College Men, 6/ net. 
Addresses to American college men, 


Law, 


Berry (J.), Index to Income Tax Acts, 1842, to 
Finance Act (1909-10), 1910, 10/6 net. 

Napier (T. P.), The New Land Taxes, 12/6 

Smith (David Wright). The Law relating to the 
Rule of the Road at Sea, 8/6 net. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Book of Arran: Archeology, 21/ net. 
Edited by J. A. Balfour for the Arran Society 
of Glasgow. With numerous illustrations, 
Briggs (R. A.), Country Cottages and Homes, for 
Small and Large Estates, 10/6 net. 
Furniture Designs of Thomas Chippendale, 15/ net. 

Arranged by J. Munro Bell, with introduc- 
tion and critical estimate by Arthur Hayden. 

Garstang (John), The Land of the Hittites, 12/6 
net. 

An account of recent explorations and dis- 
coveries in Asia Minor, with descriptions of the 
Hititte monuments, maps, plans, photographs, 
and a bibliography. 

Hocking (William John), Catalogue of the Coins, 
Tokens, Medals, Dies, and Seals in the Museum 
of the Royal Mint: Vol. II., Dies, Medals, and 


Seals, 6/ 

McCall (H. B.), Richmondshire Churches, 10/ net. 

Ravenscourt (W.), The Comacines, their Pre- 
decessors and their Successors, 3/6 net. 

The story of a remarkable guild of builders, 
with numerous illustrations. 

Solon (M. L.), Ceramic Literature: an Analytical 
Index to the Works published in all Languages 
on the History and the Technology of the 
Ceramic Art, 42/ net. 


Poetry and Drama. 


Crawford (R.), Lyric Moods, 3/6 

Many of the verses have been published in 
magazines and papers. 

Dunning (Ralph Cheever), Hyllus: 
5/ net. 

Mackaye (Percy), A Garland to Sylvia, 5/ net. 

A dramatic reverie with a prologue. 

Miles (Alfred H.), Original Poems, Ballads, and 
Tales in Verse for Reading and Recitation, 
3/6 net. 

A collection contributed to papers, maga- 
zines, and books during thirty years, together 
with others which have not previously appeared 
in print. 

— Songs, German and English, 

net. 

Collected and edited by Bernhard Pick. 

Watson (William), Sable and Purple, with other 
Poems, 2/6 net. 


a Drama, 


Philosophy. 
Bjorklund (Gustaf), Death and Resurrection from 
the Point of View of the Cell-Theory, 4/6 net. 
Translated from the Swedish by J. E. Fries. 
Dewing (Arthur Stone), Life as Reality : a Philo- 
sophical Essay, 4/6 net. 
Ellis (Mrs. Havelock), Three Modern Seers. 
The “seers’”’ are James Hinton, Nietzsche, 
and Edward Carpenter. 


Political Economy. 


Johnston (Alexander W.), Law and Liberty, 
2/6 net. 
A manual of the elements of political cconomy. 


History and Biography. 

Alberuni’s India, 2 vols., 25/ net. 

An account of the religion, philosophy, lite- 
rature, geography, chronology, astronomy, 
customs, laws, and astrology of India about 
A.D. 1030. English edition, with notes and 
indexes by Dr. Edward C. Sachau. Part of 
Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

Bruce (F. D.), The Legal and Constitutional 
Relationship between Church and State in 
England. 

Bruce (H. Addington), Daniel Boone and the 
Wilderness Road, 6/6 net. 

The history of an American pioneer and a 
study of the first phase of the territorial growth 
of the United States. 

Bruce (P. A.), Institutional History of Virginia 
in the Seventeenth Century, 2 vols., 25/ net. 

Bussy (Frederick Moir), Irish Conspiracies : 
Recollections of John Mallon (the great Irish 
Detective), and other Reminiscences. 

Chapman (Edward Mortimer), English Literature 
and Religion, 1800-1900, 8/6 net, 

Chester, 1301-60, Accounts of the Chamberlains 
and other Officers of the County. 

Edited with an introduction by Ronald 
Stewart-Brown. 





Elliott (Grace Dalrymple), During the Reign of 
Terror, 4/6 net. 

A journal of the author’s life during the 
Frenck Revolution, translated, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by E. Jules Méras. 

Fisher (H. A. L.), Frederick William Maitland, 
Downing Professor of the Laws of England: 
a Biographical Sketch, 5/ net. 

Le Fevre (Ralph), History of New Paltz, New 
York, and its Old Families (from 1678 to 1820). 

Second edition. 

Mann (Rev. Horace K.), The Lives of the Popes 
in the Early Middle Ages: Vols. IV. and V., 
891-1048, The Popes in the Days of Feudal 
Anarchy, Formosus to Damasus II., 12/ net 


each, 

Miller (Barnette), Leigh Hunt’s Relations with 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats, 5/ net. 

Nobilities of Europe. 

Edited by the Marquis de Ruvigny. The 
issue for 1910, limited to 250 copies, and con- 
siderably enlarged. 

Pecham: Diocesis Cantuariensis, 
Johannis Pecham, Part II. 

Issued by the Canterbury and York Society. 

Rawson (Maud Stepney), Bess of Hardwick and 
her Circle, 16/ net. 

Contains 38 illustrations. 

Sieveking (I. Giberne), A Turning-Point in the 
Indian Mutiny, 7/6 net. 

Solloway (John), The Alien Benedictines of York, 
15/ net. 

A history of Holy Trinity Priory, York. 

Wingate (Ashmore), Life of John Ruskin, 1/6 

In the Great Writers Series. 

Geography and Travel. 

Bates (Lindon) Jun., The Russian Road to China, 
10/6 net. 

Hellenic Travellers’ Club, Proceedings, 1910, 2/6 

Igglesden (Charles), A Saunter through Kent with 
Pen and Pencil, Vol. IX., 2/6 

Treats of Sissinghurst, Goodnestone-next- 
Wingham, Chartham, Loose, Coxheath, Bridge, 
and Patrixbourne. 

Masefield (Charles), Staffordshire, 2/6 net. 

One of the Little Guides. 

Ward & Lock’s Pictorial and Descriptive Guides: 
Lake District, London and its Environs, 
Falmouth and South Cornwall, and Stratford- 
upon-Avon, 1/ each, 

New editions. 


Sports and Pastimes. 

Bridges (J. A.), A Sportsman of Limited Income : 

Recollections of Fifty Years, 7/6 net. 
With several illustrations. 

Grew (J. C.), Sport and Travel in the Far East, 
10/6 net. 

Vaurioufs (Martin), Rational Roulette: 
Discovery, 2/ net. 


Registrum 


a New 


Education, 
Armstrong (Henry E.), The Teaching of Scientific 
Method, and other Papers on Education, 5/ net. 
Second edition. 
Gayley (Charles Mills), Idols of Education, 2/6 net. 
An American plea for common sense in the 
management of education. 


Philology. 
Bray (Denys de S.), The Brahui Language: 
Part I., Introduction and Grammar, 3/9 
Classical Association Proceedings, 1910, 2/6 net. 
With rules and list of members. 
Hudson-Williams (T.), The Elegies of Theognis, 
and other Elegies included in the Theognidean 
Sylloge, 7/6 net. 
Revised text, based on a new collation of the 
Mutinensis MS., with introduction, commentary 
and appendixes. 


School-Books. 
British Empire, 6d. 
In Philips’ Model Geography Series, with 
30 illustrations and maps. 
Chambers’s Effective Readers, Book III., 1/ 
With coloured illustrations. 

Guillotel (F.) and Proix (H.), French Composition, 
comprising the Grammar of French Composition 
and English Prose for Reading and Translation, 
2/6 net. 

With an English-French vocabulary. 

Mackinder (H. J.), Distant Lands: an Elementary 
Study in Geography, 2/ 

Contains 210 illustrations and 12 coloured 


maps. 
McNair (L. J.), A Guide to the Study of English 
History: Part II., 1485-1688, 1/ net. 
Schultze (Arthur), Elements of Algebra, 4/6 
By a New York mathematician. 
Shakespeare: Scenes from the Plays, As You 
Like It, 4d. 
With introductory readings from Charles 
and Mary Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakespeare,’ 
Part of the Children’s Shakespeare. 
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Science. 


Bardswell (Noel Dean), Advice to Consumptives : 
Home Treatment, After-Care, and Prevention, 
1/6 net, 

With a foreword by C. Theodore Williams. 

Curtis (Charles H.), The Book of the Flower 
Show, 2/6 net. 

One of the Handbooks of Practical Gardening. 
Illustrated. 

Hancock (H.), Lectures on the Theory of Elliptic 
Functions: Vol. I. Analysis, 21/ net. 

Hubbard (P.), Dust Preventives and Road Binders, 
12/6 net. 

Mulliken (S. P.), Identification of the Commercial 
Dye Stuffs, 21/ net. 

Paddock (Wendell) and Whipple (Orville B.), 

. Fruit-Growing in Arid Regions, 6/6 net. 
. An account of approved methods of fruit- 

* growing in the inter-mountain country of the 

4. Western United States, comprising the States 
of Colorado, Montana, Idaho, Utah, and 

_Nevada, and in Northern Arizona and New 

** Mexico, with applications to adjacent regions. 

Romanes Lecture, 1902-10, Decennial Issuc, 
Vol. II., 18/ net. 

Sanders (T. W.), Window and Indoor Gardening, 
2/6 net. 

Step (Edward), Wayside and Woodland Trees, 
6/ net. 

Enlarged edition, with 48 extra platcs. 

Subantarctic Islands of New Zealand, 2 vols., 
42/ net. 

Reports on the geo-physics, geology, zoology, 
and botany of the islands lying to the south of 
New Zealand, edited by Chas. Chilton. 

Tunzelmann (G. W. de), A Treatise on Electrical 
Theory and the Problem of the Universe, 15/ net 

Who’s Who in Mining and Metallurgy, 1910, 
15/ net. 

Winslow (L. Forbes), The Suggestive Power of 
Hypnotism. 

Fiction. 

Blackwood (Algernon), The Lost Valley, and 
other Stories, 6/ 

Ten stories touching on the supernatural. 

Colmore (G.), The Crimson Gate, 6/ 

A story of the lure of gold, love illusion, and 
final happiness. 

Costantini (Anna), Ragna, 6/ 

A tale of a woman’s wrongs. 

Crockett (S. R.), Young Nick and Old Nick, 
Yarns for the Year’s End, 

Thirteen stories. 

Crosbie (Mary), Kinsmen’s Clay, 6/ 

Davis (F. Hadland), The Land of the Yellow 
Spring, and other Japanese Stories, 5/ 

Twenty tales, most of which have appeared 
before. 

France (Anatole), The Elm-Tree on the Mall: 
a Chronicle of our own Times, 6/ - 

Translated by M. P. Willcocks. 

Godfrey (Elizabeth), The Cradle of a Poct, 6/ 

Shows how a poet attains full expression 
through tribulation. 

Hay (Ian), Pip: a Romance of Youth, 1/ net. 

Herrick (Robert), A Life for a Life, 6/ 

A story of modern life in America, contrasting 
the extremes of wealth and poverty in that 
country. 

Horner (Donald W.), By Aeroplane to the Sun, 6/ 

The adventures of a daring aviator and his 
friends. 

Kernahan (Mrs. Coulson), Under Seal of the Con- 
fessional, 6/ 

The tragic heroism of a young priest is one 
of the chief features of the story. 

Leighton (Marie Connor), Convict 413 L, 6/ 

Recounts how a man meditating murder is 
himself murdered, and other exciting events. 

Michelson (Miriam), The Awakening of Zojas, 5/ 

Zojas by a wonderful potion is made to sleep 
for a hundred years, and then awakes to life. 

Nicklin (Constance), The Hour and the Woman. 

Deals with the schemings of a small-minded 
woman. 

Raikes (Theo), Her Honour’s Pawn, 6/ 

A tale of concealed identity and what came 


of it. 
Townley (Houghton), The Gay Lord Waring, 6/ 
Relates how an undertaking to leave life at 
the end of a year on condition of receiving 
1,0001. a day remains unfulfilled. 
Vachell (Horace Annesley), The Other Side, 2/ net. 
The record of certain passages in the life of a 
genius. 
Vance (Louis Joseph), The Pool of Flame. 
Relates the further adventures of Terence 
O’ Rourke. 
Wigram (Eirene), The Affair of the Envelope, 6/ 
A story of East and West. 
Young (E. H.), A Corn of Wheat, 6/ 
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General Literature. 
Allen (James), From Passion to Peace; or, The 
Pathway of the Pure, 1/ net. 
One of Rider’s Mind and Body Handbooks. 
Behnke (Kate Emil) and Henslowe (E. Colin), 
The Broadlands Cookery-Book: a Compre- 
hensive Guide to the Principles and Practice 
of Food Reform, 2/6 net. 
Domville-Fife (Charles W.), The Great States of 
South America, 12/6 net. 

A concise account of their condition and 
resources, with the laws relating to Government 
concessions, with illustrations and maps. 

Naval Pocket-Book, 7/6 net. 
Edited by Rollo Laird Clowes. 
Sharp (Evelyn), Rebel Women, 1/ net. 

Some of these sketches have appeared in The 
Daily Chronicle and other newspapers. 

Skinner (T.), The London Banks and Kindred 
Companies and Firms, 1910-11, 10/ net. 
Some Twentieth Century English. 

Notes on journalistic (and other) jargon of the 

day, by a West-Country Wiseacre. 
Me: (3 - Quiddington), The Incalculable Hour, 
net. 
Wheelock (Edwin Miller), Proteus: a Rhapsody 
on Man, 2/6 net. 
With a biographical note by Charles Kassel. 
Pamphlets, 


Cost of Producing Coal, 3d. 
Nos. 8, 9, and 10 of the Coal Trade Pamphlets. 


FOREIGN. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Shakespeare, Macbeth, 3fr. 50. 
Translated into French verse by J. L. Lalot, 
who prefixes an essay on ‘ Les Ennemis de la 


Traduction.’ 
Philosophy. 
Puchesse (Comte B. de), Condillac: sa Vie, sa 
Philosophie, son Influence, 3fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Alméras (H. d’) La Vie parisienne sous la Res- 
tauration, 5fr. 
—— (A.), Trois Amies de Chateaubriand, 
r. 50. 
Decharme (P.), Le Comptoir d’un Marchand au 
dix-septiéme Siecle, 4fr. 
Goriainow (S.), Le Bosphore et les Dardanelles : 
tude historique sur la Question des Détroits 
d’aprés la Correspondance diplomatique déposée 
aux Archives centrales de Saint-Pétersbourg et 
& celles de Empire, 10 fr. 
With a preface by M. Gabriel Hanotaux. 
Tausserat-Radel (A.), Papiers de Barthélemy, 
Ambassadeur de France en Suisse, 1792-7, 
Vol. VI., 12fr. 
The final volume of a work published for the 
Commission des Archives diplomatiques. 
Toldo (P.), L’@uvre de Moliére et sa Fortune en 


Italie, 12fr. 
Philology. 
a -~ a zum 14 Neuphilologentage in Ziirich, 


The first three papers relate to Chateaubriand 
and Milton, Meredith’s poetry, and Gibbon. 

Plésent (C.), Le Culex, Etude sur I’ Alexandrinisme 
latin, 10fr.; Le Culex, Poéme pseudo-virgilien, 
Edition critique et explicative, 5fr. 

Fiction. 
Dombre (R.), Ma Petite Belle-Sceur, 3fr. 50. 
General Literature. 

Bosny&k (Zoltan de) et Edelsheim-Gyulai (Comte 
L.), Le Droit de l’Enfant abandonné et le 
Systéme hongrois de Protection de l’Enfance. 

Millet (P.), La Crise anglaise, 3fr. 50. 

See ante, p. 760 
ey (i ariations sur la Vie et les Livres, 
r. 50. 


*,* All books received at the Office up to W ednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested to 
state prices when sending Books. 








Kiterary Gossip. 


To The Cornhill for July Mr. Aubrey 
Herbert contributes a ballad entitled 
‘Semanghellina and the Mad-Blooded 
Youth.’ The third ‘Pastel under the 
Southern Cross’ by Mrs. Margaret b. 
Woods tells of ‘The Northward Trek.’ 
‘Cardinal’ by Mr. W. H. Hudson, is the 


story of his first—and last—caged bird. 
In ‘Humanistic Education not without 
Latin’ Dr. W. H. D. Rouse replies to 
Mr. A. ©. Benson’s recent paper on 
‘Humanistic Education without Latin.’ 
Mr. C. H. Cautley tells of ‘Old Haworth 
Folk who knew the Brontés’; and the 
Dean of Perth, Western Australia, records 
some impressions of this new country in 
‘*Neath Bluer Skies.’ ‘ Benbow and his 
Last Fight’ are described by Mr. John 
Barnett; while short stories are ‘A 
Proof of Mettle,’ by R. O. M., whose 
gipsy tales are already known to readers 
of The Cornhill, and ‘ At Wessel’s Farm,’ 
by Miss Beatrice Allhusen. 


Blackwood for July contains Col. a4 
Court Repington’s second article on ‘ New 
Wars for Old,’ in which he deals with the 
future of the airship. Other items are 
a poem on ‘The Sailor King’ by Mr. 
Alfred Noyes, a discursive paper ‘In 
Arcady,’ and ‘ Portuguese Vignettes,’ an 
intimate glimpse into home life in Portugal. 
An article, ‘The Strange Case of Mr. 
Clark: the New Tyranny in Ireland,’ 
seeks to show to what lengths criminal 
conspiracy can be carried under a weak 
administration of the law. The number 
will also contain ‘Chips,’ by Mr. David 
Hannay; ‘A Trip into Central China 
and a New Variety of Deer,’ by Mr. E. A. 
Leatham; ‘University Cricket: Cam- 
bridge’; and ‘In Kambodia, II.,’ by 
Sir Hugh Clifford. 


THE contents of the forthcoming number 
of The Dublin Review include articles on 
‘The Life of Cardinal Vaughan’ and on 
‘ JS. Mill and the Mandate of the People,’ 
both by Mr. Wilfrid Ward; ‘ After the 
Symbolists,’ by Prof. Eccles; a poem 
‘Ad Castitatem,’ by Francis Thompson ; 
and a review, by Dr. William Barry, 
of the same author’s posthumously pub- 
lished ‘ Life of St. Ignatius.’ 


In Harper’s Magazine for July Mr. 
W. D. Howells writes of ‘My Memories of 
Mark Twain.’ Mr. Christian Brinton dis- 
cusses ‘English Artists of To-day’ ; 
and in ‘Some Votaries of Bruges’ Mr. 
C. H. White includes a series of his etchings 
and experiences of the town. The number 
will be strong in short stories. 


A votumE on the Hellenic Greeks for 
the ‘Descriptive Sociology’ of Herbert 
Spencer, compiled by Dr. J. P. Mahaffy 
and Prof. W. A. Goligher, will shortly be 
published for the Spencer Trustees by 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate. The volume 
on Chinese civilization for the same series, 
on which Mr. E. T. C. Werner has been 
working for many years, is rapidly passing 
through the press : Dr. Mahaffy and Prof. 
Goligher are, further, preparing a volume 
on the Hellenistic Greeks, and Mr. E. H. 
Alton and Prof. Goligher one on Roman 
civilization. The subject of ancient 
Egypt will be dealt with by Prof. Petrie. 
The general editor of the series is Mr. H. R. 
Tedder. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for 
the early preparation of a second Supple- 





ment to the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ which will contain biographies 





of all persons of sufficient note who died 
during the period 1901-10. A list of the 
names which it is proposed to include 
will be circulated early next year. The 
publishers, Messrs. Smith, Elder & (Co., 
anticipate that the work, which will fil] 
three volumes, will be ready for issue in 
the spring of 1912. Mr. Sidney Lee will 
be the editor. 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor, who founded 
M.A.P., and edited it for several years, 
has now definitely retired from all 
connexion with that journal. Mr, 
O’Connor ceased to exercise editorial 
control on going to America last year, 
but has since contributed a weekly article. 
Henceforward all literary association 
between him and the paper is at an end. 


Tue death took place at Bath on Tues- 
day of Dr. Grattan Guinness, founder 
and director of the Regions Beyond 
Missionary Union, which has sent more 
than a thousand missionaries abroad, 
Amongst his books are ‘ The Approaching 
End of the Age,’ ‘Light for the Last 
Days’; ‘Romanism and the Reforma- 
tion,’ and ‘ History Unveiling Prophecy,’ 


WE are interested to observe that in 
the Débats the feuilleton has recently been 
a translation of Jane Austen’s ‘Emma.’ 


THE death is announced of the last 
male descendant of Pierre Corneille in 
the person of M. Eugéne Corneille, who 
was attached to the literary staff of the 
Indépendant of Bernay, where he died 
a few days ago at the age of forty-seven. 
It is remarkable that for nearly three 
centuries the family of the dramatist has 
given literary men to France. 


Tue historian Dr. Volbert Heinrich 
Sauerland, whos> death at the age of 
seventy-one is announced from Rome, 
was originally a Roman Catholic priest, 
but, becoming involved in quarrels with 
the Church, he took up the study of history 
at Géttingen. For the last fifteen years 
he worked in the Vatican archives, for 
the Gesellschafte fiir Rheinische Geschichte 
and the Gesellschaft fiir Lothringische 
Geschichte, and his works, including his 
introductions to the volumes of ‘“ Urk- 
unden und Regesten zur Geschichte der 
Rheinlande, aus dem _ vatikanischen 
Archiv” are indispensable to students of 
papal history. 


Amone recent Government Publica- 
tions we note: Statute Rolls, Ireland, 
Henry VI. (10s.); the Annual Report 
of the Deputy-Keeper of the Public 
Records (ld.); St. Andrews University, 
—— for Degrees in Medicine (1}¢.) 
and Regulations for Degrees in Arts, 
Philosophy, and Letters (14d.) ; Report of 
the Intermediate Education Board for 
Ireland, 1909 (3d.) ; Minutes of Evidence 
of the Royal Commission on University 
Education in London, July, 1909, to April, 
1910 (2s. 3d.); and Imperial Institute 
Selected Reports, No. III., Foodstufis 
(3$d.). 

Next week we shall pay special atten- 
tion fey Educational Literature and School- 
books. 
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SCIENCE 


—_o— 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Siege and Conquest of the North Pole, 
by George Bryce, L.R.C.P. (Gibbings & 
Co.) is hardly written in a scientific 
spirit; but it is mainly accurate in its 
facts. ‘The author describes it as “‘a brief 
account of the main efforts which have been 
made to reach the North Pole.” For this 
reason he rules out most of the British and 
all the Russian expeditions beyond the 
Circle, though these nations have explored 
more Arctic coast-line than all the rest put to- 
gether. But he describes at length several 
expeditions—as the German of 1869-70, the 
Austrian of 1872-4, the Norwegian of 1898- 
1902, and the first three expeditions of 
Commander Peary—which were expressly 
undertaken to explore certain definite areas, 
put without any idea of reaching the North 
Pole. We can conceive no reason why he 
should include the expedition of Sverdrup 
to the North American Archipelago, while 
excluding the Franklin Search Expeditions 
into the same quarter; or why he should 
narrate the imperfect survey of Franz Josef 
Land by Payer, while scarcely mentioning 
its systematic exploration by Mr. F. G. 
Jackson. On the other hand, the Swedish 
expeditions of 1868 and 1872 to Spitzbergen 
wore as strictly ‘** Polar” in their object as 
any of those recorded ; yet they are omitted, 
for no other apparent reason than their want 
of success. Thus the two great names of 
Franklin (whose first expedition was in quest 
of the Pole) and of Nordenskidld are only 
incidentally mentioned, though they have 
done more to awaken interest in Polar 
exploration than any other men. 


Great as the exploits of the United States 
have been in Polar work, it is a sacrifice of 
proportion to devote three-fifths of a volume 
on the general subject to American expedi- 
tions. Like General Greely, Mr. Bryce 
prefers to accept Dr. Cook’s statements 
till they are proved false ; and this is perhaps 
the fairest course, though Mr. Bryce’s book 
would have gained in value if he had deferred 
its publication till this question was settled, 
and fuller details were available of Peary's 
journey. 


We cannot, however, see much use in 
books of this description, which are mere 
réchauffés of the original narratives, with 
many pages of verbatim quotation, and 
without adequate grasp of the subject as a 
whole. If the reader wants the details 
of which this book is full (as, e.g., the burning 
of holes in Cagni’s saucepan), he will find 
the original works far more satisfying. The 
volume contains no illustrations, and the 
charts are too small, and do not give the 
routes of the explorers. The chart of 
Northern Greenland, which is presumably 
based on Peary’s map of 1907, has been 
tendered completely out of date by the 
discoveries of the Danish expedition. 


THe fourth edition of Major-General 
A. W. Greely’s Handbook of Polar Discoveries 
(Fisher Unwin) is a useful book, but it would 
have been far more useful if more pains 
had been taken in its revision. We have 
counted about sixty errors, which cannot all 
be misprints, and many of them occur in the 
accounts of the most recent expeditions ; 
¢.g., Mr. Bruce’s ship the Scotia is bere called 





the Hekla. In the Preface to the 1906 
edition (the only Preface which appears) 
the author craved indulgence, and not with- 
out reason, for relating his own and other 
American expeditions at disproportionate 
length. He never misses a chance of claim- 
ing an American “record”; and though 
some of these have been far surpassed since 
his first edition, he has not had the heart to 
alter or omit. 

A worse fault, however, is that he will 
allow scarcely any criticism of American 
explorers, and plainly shows bias against 
some Europeans — notably Dr. Nansen, 
whose drift scheme he had condemned as 
madness till it was justified by results. In 
summing up the Fram’s work he writes: 
‘* The geographical discoveries of Nansen are 
directly confined to Sverdrup Island in 
Kara Sea and the charting of numerous 
unvisited islands along the Siberian coast.” 
Not a word here of the vast area of un- 
traversed sea explored by the Fram during 
her three years’ drift. In speaking of the 
similar, but less extended voyage of the 
unfortunate American De Long, he says: 
‘*The geographic results of this [Jeannette] 
expedition were extensive and important. 
They covered some 50,000 square miles of 
polar ocean,” &c. Even Nansen’s great 
advance of the Northern record to 86° 14’ is 
put down to “profiting by De Long ”— 
a true statement only if it refers to the 
Jeannette relics drifting across to Greenland, 
which gave Nansen his fruitful idea; but 
we cannot forget that at the time General 
Greely was utterly sceptical as to these 
relics, and as to the inferences which Nansen 
drew from them. 

But the point in this book which will 
attract most attention is that General 
Greely is as firm a believer in Dr. Cook’s 
success as he is in Commander Peary’s— 
partly, perhaps, because both are Americans. 
The reason he gives is his ‘‘ personal know- 
ledge of the Smith Sound environment 
and of both explorers." Such confidence 
in Dr. Cook is especially important because 
it must have survived some severe shocks of 
late; but the book shows throughout a 
pathetic trust in American explorers. Even 
the remarkable Antarctic voyage of Benjamin 
Morrell is gravely related, with the statement 
that ‘‘the qualified endorsement of Dr. 
H. R. Mill is in accord with the author’s 
views.” But then General Greely only 
hints gently that Morrell’s longitudes were 
‘* often inaccurate,” while Dr. Mill roundly 
says that he ‘“‘ cannot credit any one of the 
particulars ” of Morrell. Surely this should 
rather be styled ‘‘ unqualified incredulity.” 

General Greely is indignant with Sir 
James Ross for disputing the existence of 
eastern Wilkes Land; but while hinting 
again that there was an error in longitude, 
he does not tell us that Capt. Scott sailed 
over the charted position of this land for 
over 100 miles without seeing a sign of it. 
No doubt the observations of Wilkes were 
made in entire good faith; but Ross did 
not deny, as stated on p. 317, that there is 
any connexion between Victoria Land and 
some land seen by Wilkes. Our critic 
does assert, with evident triumph, that 
Capt. Scott “‘sailed over the position” of 
the Parry Mountains of Ross ; but the state- 
ment is unfounded, and he evidently does 
not know of the opinion of the Discovery’s 
cartographer that the mountains seen by 
Ross were the elevated points to the south 
of McMurdo Sound. 

General Greely insists that the captain of 
an American sealer, Nathaniel B. Palmer, 
was the real discoverer of the mainland of 
Antarctica ; but here again he is not sup- 
ported by the very vague report of Palmer’s 





voyage, and recent exploration has shown 
that some of the islands west of Gerlache 
Strait, now properly called the Palmer 
Archipelago, were the lands seen by 
Palmer. 

At the beginning of the volume there is 
an excellent map of the Arctic regions, in 
which the coasts discovered by different 
nations are marked in different colours. Un- 
fortunately, the Antarctic maps are much 
inferior, and indeed that portion of the 
volume does not reach the standard of the 
Arctic chapters. There is a valuable chapter 
on ‘Polar Bibliography, which includes 
Blue-books and scientific papers; and the 
Index is fairly complete. 


Theories of Parallelism: an Historical 
Critique. By William Barrett Frankland. 
(Cambridge Dabeesetie Press.)—Mr. Frank- 
land, who has made this collection of quota- 
tions from the works of mathematicians who 
have studied the foundations of geometry, 
earned when at Cambridge the reputation of 
being the only man who ever held serious 
doubts as to the validity of Euclid’s results. 
Euclid’s methods and assumptions have 
been criticized by many, but the great 
majority of the critics have felt that the 
Euclidean geometry was part of their 
mental furniture which they would never 
be able to dispense with. 


In framing his course of geometry Euclid 
found it necessary to introduce as a postulate 
the statement that if two coplanar straight 
lines cut another, and make angles which 
are together less than two right angles, 
then they are bound to meet. This postulate 
is by no means self-evident, and from the 
earliest times attempts have been made to 
avoid it. These efforts have met with no 
success, although many me | equivalent 
postulates have been suggested. Amongst 
those which Mr. Frankland quotes we may 
notice the following: ‘‘A foursided plane 
figure with all its angles right angles can 
exist,” and ‘‘Shape and size are indepen- 
dent.’ 


Although a few authors whose works have 
lately been rescued from oblivion had made 
the suggestion earlier, it was not until the 
middle of the nineteenth century that the 
possibility that Euclid’s postulate was not 
valid was generally entertained. It is now 
certain that consistent schemes of geometry 
can be elaborated which dispense with the 
postulate. 


We were disappointed to find that the 
collection under review did not include 
any quotations from Poincaré. What would 
Mr. Frankland say about this one ? 


‘* Les axiomes de la géométrie ne sont que des 
définitions déguisées. 

‘** Dés lors, que doit-on penser de cette question: 
La géométrie euclidienne est-elle vraie ? 

** Elle n’a ancun sens, 

** Autant demander si le systéme métrique est 
vrai et les anciennes mesures fausses. Une 
géométrie ne peut pas étre plus vraie qu’une 
autre: elle peut seulement étre plus commode. 

“Or la géométrie euclidienne est et restera 
la plus commode.’’—Revue générale des Sciences, 
1891. Reprinted in ‘Lectures scientifiques,’ 
Hartog, Rivington, 1904. 

Mr. Frankland concludes with two long 
notes on analytical geometry and mechanics 
in metabolic space. As he confines his 
attention to two dimensions, the results are 
identical with those obtained in the ordinary 
geometry of the sphere and in the dynamics 
of a particle moving on the surface of a 
sphere, and will interest the specialist alone. 
The monograph itself will prove of great 
value to every student of the history of 
mathematical ideas, 
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THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREEN- 
WICH: ANNUAL VISITATION. 


Tis ceremony took place on Saturday 
last, the 18th inst., and the Astronomer 
Royal presented his Report to the Board. 
A somewhat melancholy interest was 
attached to the occasion as being in all 

robability the last of Sir William Christie’s 

ports. Since he succeeded Airy in 1881, 
many changes have been effected both in the 
buildings and instruments, in order to — 
the operations abreast of modern meth 
and new departments of astronomy. These 
have almost amounted to a revolution (as 
Prof. Turner well expressed it in one of his 
books) in the science. Nevertheless the 
work on former lines has also been carried 
on, and has greatly increased in quantity. 
This especially applies to the meridian 
observations and reductions. With the 
transit-circle not only have the sun, moon, 
large planets (and many of the small 
ones), and fundamental stars been regu- 
larly observed, but also stars down to the 
ninth magnitude between the limits 24° 
and 32° of north declination serving as 
reference stars for the Oxford Astrographic 
Zones, and (from January Ist of the present 
year) six stars on each night that it was 
practicable from Newcomb's fundamental 
catalogue, in order to provide material for 
the comparison of the observations of the 
reference stars with any system of funda- 
mental stars which may be ultimately 
adopted by the Comité international. 


The second Nine-Year Catalogue of Stars 
from observations up to the end of 1905, 
and reduced to the epoch 1900-1, has been 
printed and distributed. 


The new altazimuth (devised by Sir 
William) has been used asa reversible transit- 
circle in the meridian in four positions during 
the year, these being changed regularly 
every two months. The instrument has 
also been used regularly for extra-meridional 
observations of the moon during the first 
and last quarters of each lunation ; besides 
which Halley’s Comet was observed with 
it. The lunar crater Mésting A has becn 
regularly observed both with this instru- 
ment and the transit-circle: the transits 
in order to connect the observations of the 
first and second limbs made before and after 
full moon, whilst the observations of zenith 
distance are intended to be combined with 
those obtained at the Cape to determine 
the lunar parallax. 


The reflex zenith-tube, formerly used 
for observations of y Draconis only, has 
lately been applied to other stars passing 
near the Greenwich zenith. During the 
year under review 86 stars have been thus 
observed, in 1,302 double and 13 single 
observations. 


With the equatorials a large number of 
occultations of stars by the moon have 
been observed, including 53 disappearances 
and 14 reappearances. 


The 28-inch refractor (which replaced 
the 13-inch one constructed under the 
direction of Airy, it being found practicable 
to place a much larger one on the same 
mounting), has been extensively employed 
in the observation of double stars; and, 
besides this, measures of the diameter of 
Mars and of the diameters of Saturn and its 
ring-system have been obtained with it, 


The duplex Thompson equatorial (the 
gift of the late Sir Henry Thompson) has 


been devoted, as before, to photographic 
observations ; but the 30-inch mirror has 
been twice dismounted for resilvering. Most 
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of the observations were of planets and 
comets, the latter including Morehouse’s 
and Halley’s; the observations of the latter 
had to be continued with the astrographic 
equatorial, on account of its position after 
February 17th. The great work with this 
instrument, on the Greenwich section of 
the Astrographic Chart, having been com- 
pleted, its operations were confined at 
first to replacing chart plates which, though 
satisfactory in other respects, were, owing 
to slight photographic defects, unsuitable 
for reproduction in enlarged copies, and 
afterwards to observations of comets and 
subsidiary photographs of reference stars 
for the determination of positions of the 
faint satellites of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn 
and photographs taken with the 30-inch 
reflector. 


The photoheliographic work has been 
regularly continued on previous lines under 
the charge of Mr. Maunder. The register of 
the sun’s surface thus obtained has been 
supplemented by observations at two Indian 
stations, Kodaikanal and Dehra Din. The 
Royal Alfred Observatory, Mauritius, ceased 
to supply any at the end of 1909, but the 
Royal Observatory at the Cape began a 
regular series on the Ist of March, 1910. 
For solar phenomena this year has opened 
quietly ; the month of April has yielded 
the smallest mean daily spotted area and the 
largest number of days without spots since 
September, 1903, so that a minimum period 
is approaching. 

The magnetic and meteorological observa- 
tions have been regularly continued. In 
1909 there were two days of great, and six 
of lesser magnetic disturbance. The magnetic 
elements for that year are: mean declina- 
tion, 15° 476 west ; mean horizontal force, 
40179 in British units, and 1'8526 in metric 
units; mean dip (with 3-in. needles), 
66° 53’ 57”. 

The most interesting meteorological items 
are: mean temperature for 1909, 48°°6 or 
1°-0 below the average for the 65 years 1841- 
1905; during the twelve months ending 
April 30th, 1910, the highest temperature in 
the shade was 86°2 on August 12th; the 
lowest 20°°3 on January 27th; and the 
mean horizontal movement of the air in the 
same twelve months was 302 miles, which is 
20 above the average of the preceding 42 
years. The number of hours of bright sun- 
shine recorded by the Campbell - Stokes 
instrument was 1,567, out of 4,458 hours 
during which the sun was above the horizon, 
so that the mean proportion of sunshine 
for the year was 0°351, constant sunshine 
being represented by 1. The rainfall for 
the year was 27°72 inches, being 3°60 inches 
greater than the average of the 65 years 
1841-1905. 


The only important alteration in the 
staff has been the resignation of Dr. P. H. 
Cowell, senior Chief Assistant, to take u 
the superintendence of ‘The Nautica 
Almanac,’ as has already been mentioned 
in The Atheneum. 


Sir William Christie desires to thank all 
members of the establishment for their 
loyal co-operation during his tenure of 
office. All branches of the work have 
greatly increased, and in particular the long 
night watches with the Thompson equatorial 
have been a t strain on the observers. 
The completion of the Greenwich section of 
the great photographic survey of the 
heavens, which has been under the charge 
of Mr. Hollis, is a subjeet of congratulation, 
and Sir William may well look back with 
pride on what has been accomplished 
during the twenty-nine years that he has 
held the office of Astronomer Royal. 





SOCIETIES. 


RoyaL.—June 16.—Sir Archibald Geikie, Pregj- 
dent, in the chair.—The following papers were 
read: ‘Experimental Researches on Vegetable 
Assimilation and Respiration: VI. Some Experi- 
ments on Assimilation in the Open Air,’ by Mr, 
D. Thoday,—‘ A Case of Sleeping Sickness 
studied by Precise Enumerative Methods: 
Regular Periodical Increase of the Parasites 
Disclosed,’ by Prof. Ronald Ross and Mr, p, 
Thomson, — ‘The Recognition of the Indi- 
vidual by Hemolytic Methods,’ Preliminary 
Communication, by Dr. C. Todd and Mp, 
R. G. White,—* Receptors and Afferents of 
the Third, Fourth, and Sixth Cranial Nerves, 
by Frances M. Tozer and Mr. C. 8, Sherrington,— 
‘Sleeping Sickness Commission of the Royal 
Society, 1908-9: (a) Trypanosome Diseases of 
Domestic Animals in Uganda,’ Part I., and 
‘ Experiments to ascertain if Cattle may act ag 
a Reservoir of the Virus of Sleeping Sickness 
(Trypanosoma gambiense),’ by Col. Sir David 
Bruce, and Capts. A. E. Hamerton, H. R. Bate- 
man, and F. P. Mackie,—and ‘ The Lignite of 
og mel by Mr. Clement Reid and Eleanor 

. Reid. 





ASIATIC.—June 14.—Sir Raymond West, Direc- 
tor, in the Chair.—On June 14th Major Sykes, 
who has recently returned from his post at 
Meshed, delivered a lecture before the Royal 
Asiatic Society, termed ‘ Historical Notes on 
Khurasan.’ He first described the ancient city of 
Tus, probably the Susia of Alexander the Great, 
of which a plan is given. He explained that the 
ruins known as Tus are really those of At-Tabaran, 
one of the twin-cities of the Kashaf Rud Valley, 
the other being Nukan, which latter site lies close 
to modern Meshed, which is partly built on its 
ruins, 

The lecturer has, moreover, identified the birth- 
place of Firdawsi as being at Paz, a village to the 
north of Meshed, which he has visited. This and 
other identifications seem to be of considerable 
value. 

Meshed was dealt with in some detail so far as its 
shrine, the Glory of the Shia world, is concerned : 
and, for the first time, an accurate description was 
given of its historical buildings and also of the 
ceremonies observed by the many thousands 
of pilgrims who throng its courts and pray 
with tears at the sacred tomb of the martyred 
Imam. 

To conclude, inscriptions from the college built 
in the reign of Shah Rukh at Khaf and also an 
inscription commemorating Nadir Shah at 
Kalat-i-Nadiri were given. Indeed, the lecture 
included a number of inscriptions which have 
been rescued from these striking monuments of 
medieval Iran, many of which are falling into 
shapeless ruin. A discussion followed in which 
Col. Plunket, Mr. Irvine, and Mr. James took part. 





Royat NoumisMatic.—June 16.—Mr. H. A. 
Grueber, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. Alexander 
Goodall and Prof. Harvey Porter were elected 
Fellows.—Mr. E. Shepherd and Mr. H. Symonds 
were appointed scrutineers of the ballot for the 
election of the council. The Reports of the 
Secretaries and Treasurer for the year were read 
and approved. 

The silver medal of the Society was awarded 
to Dr. Friedrich Edler von Kenner, Keeper of the 
Imperial Coin Cabinet in Vienna, for his ser- 
vices to ancient archeology and _ numismatics, 
especially in the Roman series. Mr. Allan ac- 
cepted the medal on behalf of Dr, Kenner, and 
read a letter of thanks from him expressing his 
gratitude for the honour conferred on him. 

Mr. Grueber delivered the annual address, in 
which he reviewed the work and progress of the 
Society during the past session. At the close of 
his address the result of the ballot was announced, 
and the following were declared elected office- 
bearers: President, Sir Henry H. Howorth; 
Vice-Presidents, Dr. A. J. Evans and Mr. H. A. 
Grueber; Treasurer, Mr. P. H. Webb; Secre- 
taries, Mr. J. Allan and Mr. F. A, Walters; 
Foreign Secretary, Dr. B. V. Head; Librarian, 
Dr. O. Codrington ; Members of Council, Mr. T. 
Bliss, Mr. G. C. Brooke, the Right Hon. W. 
Ellison-Macartney, Miss Helen Farquhar, Dr. 
A. C. Headlam, Mr. L, M. Hewlett, Mr. G. F. Hill, 
Mr. L. A. Lawrence, Mr. Horace W. Monckton, 
and Mr. Bernard Roth. 





PHILOLOGICAL.—June 10.—Mr. Daniel Jones 
read a paper on ‘The Pronunciation of 
Shakespeare.’ Mr. Jones said that the changes 
which the pronunciation of English had under- 
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one during the last 300 years were 80 con- 
ederable that, if Shakespeare could hear his 
plays rendered with modern pronunciation, he 
would often have difficulty in recognizing his 
own words. Those who have made themselves 
thoroughly familiar with the original pronuncia- 
tion of Shakespeare’s lines are unanimous in the 
opinion that the musical effect of the poetry is 
enhanced when the words are pronounced in the 
Elizabethan manner. Some of Shakespeare's 
puns lose much of their point when spoken with 
modern pronunciation, e.g., “‘muddied in For- 
tune’s mood,” ‘ All’s Well,’ V. ii. the u in muddied 
was pronounced as in put), and Falstaff’s pun on 
reasons and raisins (both these words had the 
same vowel-sound, viz., that of the modern 
French é). : 

The principal sources of evidence by which we 
are enabled to ascertain the original pronunciation 
of Shakespeare are (1) the statements of the 
numerous scholars of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries who wrote on pronunciation ; 
(2) the evidence afforded by spelling and rhymes ; 
and (3) the important general principle that 
sound-change is, as a rule, gradual, and takes 
place according to phonetic laws determined 
by the structure of the organs of speech. 

As an example of the evidence of contemporary 
writers, Mr. Jones quoted a passage from Dr. 
Wallis’s ‘ Grammatica Anglicana’ (1653) showing 
that the vowel-sound in brew was identical with 
that in new, i.e., that the seventeenth-century 
pronunciation was [briu*], and not [bru:] as in 
modern English. An instance of the usefulness 
of spelling is found in forms such as brissle for 
brisile, occurring not unfrequently in the Shake- 
speare folios, showing that the [f] had already 
been dropped in the pronunciation of many 
people. Rhymes such as watch: match, swan : 
can, show that watch, can, &c., were pronounced 
with the ordinary short a (eye-rhymes had not 
been introduced at that date). The rhyme 
should : cool’d, ‘ Ven. and Ad.,’ 385, shows that the 
lin should was pronounced. 

As an illustration of the principle that sound- 
change is gradual Mr. Jones drew a diagram of 
tongue positions showing that the sound [i:] (the 
sound of modern ee) could not possibly develope 
into the diphthong [ai] (the modern sound of 
long i) without passing ey > the value [ei] 
(the modern sound of ay in day). This is the 
development which has taken place in words like 
while, time. The stage reached in Shakespeare’s 
time was [ei], as is shown by the evidence of con- 
temporary writers. 

When we wish to find out what Shakespearian 
speech as a whole sounded like, we take a passage 
and ascertain by the above methods the values 
of all the speech-sounds in it. The passage may 
then be transcribed phonetically and read in the 
original pronunciation by any one familiar 
with the phonetic script. Mr. Jones concluded 
by reading two short passages of Shakespeare with 
the original pronunciation. 





RoyaL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—June 
14.—Prof. Gowland, past President, in the chair. 
—The election of Mr. J. Gastrell Phillips as an 
ordinary Fellow was announced. 

Mr, P. A. Talbot read a paper on the Ekoi of 
Southern Nigeria. 'The Ekoi dwell by the border 
of the German Kamerun, Their land, between 
its maze of rivers, is one stretch of dense ‘‘ bush,” 
which reaches even to the summit of the hills, 
of which the greater part of the country consists. 
The whole existence of the race mirrors the twi- 
light and mystery of the bush, peopled to the 
natives’ fancy by strange half-human shapes, 
such as were-leopards and the genii of trees and 
rocks, Magic is the key-note on which the lives 
of the Ekoi turn. Idiong, the practice of divina- 
tion, is much resorted to, and clearly connected 
with ancestor worship, the dominant factor in the 
religion of the race. The great festival of the 
year is that of Eja, held at the time of the new 
yams. Investigations have proved that these 
tites are almost identical with many of the darker 
traits of _ the old Adonis-Attis-Osiris worship. 
Many beliefs and customs of the Ekoi have come 
down from remote antiquity. The people have 
& marvellous folk-lore, which shows both poetic 
feeling and a keen sense of humour. There are 
legends to explain all customs and beliefs. The 
land is full of societies, secret and otherwise, the 
chief of which is the Egbo club, which ruled the 
country before the coming of the white man. 
Though the people are polygamous, the chief 
= not the poy is the head of the house, 

woman’s rig concerning property and 
the custody of children are most strictly safe- 
guarded by native law. 





* Letters in brackets are phoneti 
Association system). Phonetic symbols (Phonetic 





RoyaL HistToricat.—June 16.—Archdeacon 
Cunningham, President, in the chair. 

A perer was read by Miss Dorothy Gordon 
on ‘The Collection and Administration of the 
Ship Money.’ Miss Gordon showed that the 
Ship Money was administered through the Council, 
and not by the ordinary machinery of the Ex- 
chequer, and that Prynne’s assertion that it was 
not spent upon the fleet is a libel, for not only was 
it spent onthe fleet, but other money too. The only 
exception was a small loan from it to the Governor 
of Berwick to pay arrears to his men, shortly 
before the Civil War. The assessments made 
locally were reasonable. Prof. Firth, Mr. Hall, 
and the President spoke briefly on the subject 
of the paper. 

The Rev. J. E. Auden, the Rev. G. Golding- 
Bird, and Messrs. ¥. J. Edminson, H. W. Saunders. 
G. N. Shawcross, J. S. M. Ward, and A. J. White 
were declared elected Fellows. 





PuysicaL.—June 10.—Prof. H. L. Callendar, 
President, in the chair.—A paper on ‘ A Galvano- 
meter for Alternate-Current Circuits,’ by Dr. W. E. 
Sumpner and Mr. W. C. S. Phillips, was read by 
Dr. Sumpner.—Mr. A. E. Garrett read a paper 
entitled ‘ Positive Electrification due to heating 
Aluminium Phosphate.’ 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Turs. Antheoneh ical Institute, 8.15.—‘The Classification of the 
British Stone Age and some New and Little-Known 
Horizons and Cultures,’ Mr. W. J. Lewis Abbott. 

Turns. Royal, 4.30.—* A New Method for the Quantitative Estimation 
of Hydrocyanic Acid in Vegetable and Animal Tissues,’ Dr. 
A. D. Waller; ‘On the Comparative Toxicity of Theobro- 
mine and Caffeine as measured by their Direct Effect upon 
the Kg 2 of Isolated Muscle, Drs. V. H. Veley and 
A. D. Waller ; ‘Muhinyo, a Disease of Natives in Uganda,’ 
and ‘The Natural Food of Glossina palpalis,’ Col. Sir David 
Bruce and others; ‘The Relation of Light Perception to 
Colour Perception,’ Dr. F. W. Edridge-Green; and other 


re. 
- Socket of Antiquaries, 8.30. 
Fai. 9 Association, 8.—‘The Geology of West Yorkshire,’ 
Prof. P. F. Kendall. 








Science Gossip. 


Messrs. Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co. 
will publish at an early date an English 
translation of ‘Spiritism and Insanity,’ by 
Dr. Marcel Viollet. This book forms part 
of the ‘‘ Library of Experimental Psychology 
and Metapsychism” published under the 
direction of Dr. Raymond Marcel of Paris, 
and has been translated by Mr. Dudley 
Wright, editor of the Annals of Psychical 
Science. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 


“There passed away last week, in the person 
of Mr. Greville Williams, F.R.S., one of the most 
charming and versatile conversationalists it has 
been my good fortune to know. Of Welsh ex- 
traction, reckoning Cromwell among his forbears, 
Mr. Williams spent his life between Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and London. In Glasgow he was 
assistant to Dr. Anderson, Professor of Chemistry 
in the University, and in Edinburgh he filled a 
like position under Dr. Lyon (afterwards Lord) 
Playfair. His keenness and enthusiasm were 
infectious, and he was of that rare order of genius 
which delights to impart knowledge and has 
pleasure in giving away pregnant. ideas. In 
London he worked with Mr. (later Sir William) 
Perkin on coal-tar at the time of the discovery 
of aniline dyes, and himself wrote many papers 
on this and kindred subjects. Later he became 
chemist to the Gas Light and Coke Company, 
and on retiring from that post went to live in the 
country, where he practically buried himself. 
He wrote a large number of papers which appeared 
in the Transactions of the Royal Societies of Lon- 
don, and Edinburgh, being an extremely active 
worker in his beloved science, and he also published 
a ‘Handbook of Chemical Manipulation,’ and ‘A 
Manual of Chemical Analysis for Schools,’ Atthe 
same time his interests were by no means confined to 
this work and he found time to learn more than a 
little of other subjects, particularly of Egyptology. 

here was an innate modesty in his character 
which, coupled perhaps with his versatility, 
prevented him from making an outward success 
of his life in an age when ‘ push’ and self-adver- 
tisement are a necessity to that end. He was in 
his eighty-first year when he died in the simple 
cottage at Smallfields, near Horley, where he had 
lived for some years,” 


THE second annual mecting of the Medical 
Library Association, under the presidency 
of Prof. Osler, will be held at London 
University on July 28th and 29th. It is 
intended to repeat the bibliographical exhibi- 
tion held last year, and the joint honorary 
secretaries, Dr. Walker Hall, Pathological 
Department, University of Bristol, and Mr. 
C. E. A. Clayton, Medical Library, University 
of Manchester, will be glad to receive 
offers of loans to illustrate the following 
sections of the exhibition: Incunabula ; 
Books by London Medical Men up to 1600; 
Photographs of, and papers concerning, Medi- 
cal Libraries ; and Special Collections. 


THOSE of our readers who used to frequent 
the Natural History Museum will learn 
with great regret that Mr. Edward Gerard, 
who was for more than fifty years in the 
service of the Trustees, has died within four 
months of completing his hundredth year. 
He was greatly respected by all who knew 
him. 


THE death in his seventy-fifth year is 
announced from Freiburg im Breisgau of 
Dr. Julius Weingarten, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, and author of a number of valuable 
technical works. 








FINE ARTS 


—o— 


ORIENTAL ART. 


Or the exhibitions of the week by far the 
most important are the monumental display 
of the Chinese paintings and the less 
important collection of Japanese paintings 


in the British Museum collection. It 
is a welcome sign of the times that 


both Baron von Seidlitz in the opening 
chapters of his History of Japanese 
Colour - Prints (Heinemann) and Mr. 
Laurence Binyon in the catalogue to the 
British Museum selection, lay stress not, 
as has often been done, on. the differences 
between Eastern and Western art, but on 
their essential unity. 


Baron von Seidlitz, indeed, declares that 
Japanese art is closer to us than that of our 
own immediate past. ‘The transition to 
Greek art," he says, ‘‘ which after all is 
bound to remain our ideal, is easier by far 
to accomplish from Japanese art than from 
the romantic art which still endeavours to 
maintain its hegemony over us to-day.” In 
saying this he slightly flatters, we think, 
the discernment alike of artist and layman. 
We believe, and have often declared our 
belief, that it is from this source that 
European art of the next generation is most 
likely to be fertilized, but we see few signs 
as yet that the process has passed the 
initial stage of vague aspiration. It is 
probable that the art of the Japanese print 
while it provokes most acutely this aspira- 
tion by coming, as it were, half way to meet 
the point of view of the Western artist, is 
more puzzling to him by its composite 
nature than the more classic and primitive, 
and at first sight less obviously attractive 
art of the early Chinese painters. 


Painting differs from the other arts by the 
great possibilities it offers for developing 
allusive rather than intrinsic qualities. It 
is on its intrinsic merits of perfect control 
and proportion of its technical elements that 
the abiding value of a painting depends, 
and, although it has always been recognized 





that the immediate appeal of a picture is 
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mightily enhanced by the shock of extreme 
actuality in certain of its parts or elements, 
yet artists of the primitive and sonservative 
schools of every nation have boen slow to 
exchange for purposes of such actuality a 
simple technique which remained under 
their control for a more complex one, the 
results of which they were unable imagina- 
tively to visualize. The classic art of all 
countries is so loyal to tranditional technique 
that the actual processes employed are 
what differentiate, quite as much as the 
subject-matter, the work of one race from 
that of another. From this point of view, 
if we were to criticize Mr. Binyon’s cata- 
logue, it would be because, after his admir- 
able Introduction, he devotes all his space to 
dates and subjects, and none to descriptions 
of processes of painting with which modern 
artists are far less familiar than he, perhaps, 
supposes. The somewhat languid interest 
in water-colour painting which artists 
assume to-day for commercial reasons, 
might get a fresh impetus from the know- 
ledge of Chinese methods. 

The earliest painting included in the 
Museum collection, Admonitions of the 
Instructress in the Palace (1), by Ku 
K’ai-chih (364-405 a.p.), shows already 
a highly developed art. In spirit it does not 
appear to us to differ greatly from the 
Greek drawings from which our own realistic 
painting descends through a chain of 
development, the missing links of which, 
tradition assures us, tended always in the 
same direction of elaboration of method 
for purposes of actuality. In such a master- 

iece as the Three Rishi in a Mountain 

aunt (34), ascribed to the fourteenth 
century, Chinese draughtsmanship is 
developed in this direction till the figures 
have the reality of a drawing by Van Eyck, 
with the greater vitality which comes of 
more perfect control over the balance of 
characteristics of a group. [Van Eyck’s 
or Holbein’s version of the same subject 
would have been by comparison a compila- 
tion of separate figures.] During the same 

riod, however, Chinese painting has 

ardly developed at all along the same road. 
It may show more perfect mastery, but it is 
virtually the same art, neither achieving 
nor desiring greater actuality than was 
attained in the fourth century. In the 
rather sophisticated brilliance of No. 39, 
Kwanyin, Goddess of Mercy, we recognize 
something technically more perfect than 
any European painting. The flower, for 
instance, which, like a hanging crown or 
canopy, dances over the head of the goddess, 
offers a note of red measured as to its 
weight and quality with a perfection that 
gives pigment its absolute maximum of 
power and mystery. In such works, and in 
the more poetic Geese (30), the Eagle attack- 
ing a Bear (58), or The Unsurpassable 
Kwanyin (44), we see the hand of the artist 
moving with a majestic certainty very 
different from the swift, impulsive stroke 
characteristic of most of the Japanese 
painting in this collection. 


Except in its earliest phases, when it is 
most deliberately based on Chinese models, 
Japanese painting, if vivid in intention, is 
precarious and momentary—frivolous in 
comparison with the monumental work of 
China. In the finest colour-prints, how- 
ever, the Japanese recover the deliberation, 
if not quite the religious solemnity, of their 
masters. Moreover, if the drawing of these 
colour-prints, finely rhythmic as it is, has 
never the tragic significance of such work 
as the ‘Three Rishi’ (34), these Japanese 
artists handle colour with an abstract 
beauty and intimate allusiveness which 
make them in a sense the master painters of 





the world. Critics are, perhaps, hasty in 
condemning Euro painters for sitting 
at the feet of such authorities. We cannot 
wisely imitate in oil-painting their effects of 
wood-block printing, but we would fain 
understand the mental processes under- 
lying their extraordinary powers of trans- 
position—of securing the essential aspect of 
@ natural effect by means so dissimilar 
from those of nature. 


To the European mind the manifold hues 
and tones of nature are seen to be the 
composite result of many sets of causes, 
each of which has consistency and logic 
of its own. In our research after a homo- 
geneous colour-scheme we are inclined to 
abstract one of these elements and base our 
design upon that. For example, we might 
imagine the element of local colour muffled 
so as not to befog the ordered development 
of such changes of colour as indicate change 
of plane, and thus ensure for our design a 
certain severe structural quality. On the 
other hand, we have also experimented by 
an imaginative eliminationof chiaroscuro, and 
reduced our design to an arrangement of the 
elemental colours of the spectrum. It 
cannot be said that the best points of 
Utamaro or Kiyonaga or Yeishi, or the 
more occasional perfections of Toyokuni or 
Hiroshigé, can be traced to any similar 
abstraction of one of nature’s structural 
processes. They have a wild-flower fresh- 
ness catching the accidental loveliness of 
momentary juxtapositions, yet doing so 
with a certainty which surely implies a 
profound science. Occasionally we catch 
a hint of the process of distillation, as when, 
in @ certain print by Harunobu recently 
shown at the Fine-Art Society, we see in the 
simple contrast between the cool sand turned 
upward to the sky and the golden reflection 
on bare legs a notation of the contrast of 
local colour and the contrast of coloured 
light just at the point where these two 
influences make in the same direction. The 
tones of the picture are then reduced to such 
few and widely spaced intervals that the 
disappearance of either element when alone 
seems inevitable. Such devices, however, or 
the clever use of a dominant colour, are 
far from explaining the extraordinary con- 
crete suggestiveness of these apparently 
arbitrary schemes. Their authors seem to 
have the power of realizing the mathematical 
formula on which an effect of colour is 
based, and reconstituting it in any terms. 
So have there been lightning calculators who 
arrived by instinct at results which arith- 
metic could but slowly attain. 

We have had an opportunity to examine 
the specimens of Persian art which Mr. H. 
Kevorkian has brought from excavations at 
the ancient city of Rhages. Mr. Kevorkian 
regards all these specimens as belonging to a 
period before the thirteenth century, inas- 
much as “ Yacoub™ the geographer found 
the site destroyed in 1220. Certain Hindoo 
and Persian illuminations of great beauty, 
also acquired in Persia, were more within the 
power of estimation of the present writer, 








ALPINE CLUB GALLERY. 


Art the gallery of this Club an exhibition 
of the Friday Club includes a collection of 
studies by Puvis de Chavannes. 

The conjunction is not unsuitable, for the 
principal exhibitors are certain younger 
members of the New English Art Club, whose 
work, like that of Mr. Augustus John, takes 
its direction more or less from that of the 
great Frenchman. Puvis is great as an 
influence rather than by actual achievement, 


and was often far from certain of his own 
intentions. Indeed, judged simply for what 
they are, the studies of such young artists 
as Mr. R. Ihlee (19 and 25), Mr. Derwent 
Lees (33), or Mr. Albert Rothenstein (39 ang 
43) are superior to the rather flabby life 
drawings by the deceased artist shown here, 
The Study of a Head (114), however, is a fing 
and dignified performance. On the other 
hand, Puvis de Chavannes had some power 
of invention, and he made some attempt to 
draw from a fund of observation and knoyw- 
ledge designs suitable for a given purpose, 
The young decorators of the New English 
Art Club seem to aim, as a rule, only at the 
fragmentary and unattached design which 
@ chance suggestion from nature may ofier. 








ARCHAOLOGICAL NOTES. 

In the last number of the Mémoires of the 
Académie des Inscriptions appears a note- 
worthy paper by Dr. Edouard Naville on 
on ‘La Découverte de la Loi sous le Roi 
Josias,’ in which the writer sets up a com- 
paratively new theory respecting the book 
discovered in the Temple at Jerusalem by 
**Hilkiah the high priest,” which has been 
generally assumed to have been the Book of 
Deuteronomy. M. Naville contends that 
this was really a foundation deposit, and 
he quotes many instances—both from the 
rubrics of ‘ The Book of the Dead,’ and from 
excavations like those of M. de Morgan at 
Dahchur—of similar deposits, made either in 
@ specially prepared loculus in or under the 
walls of a building, or at the base of the statue 
ofagod. He goes on to discuss the probable 
nature of the document itself, and comes to 
the conclusion that it was a summary of the 
Mosaic law by analogy with the similar so- 
called chapters of ‘The Book of the Dead,’ 
and that it was contemporaneous with the 
foundation of the Temple by Solomon. 
This would make it a good deal earlier than 
the dates assigned to it by modern critics, 
among whom Dr. Driver puts its composition 
in the reign of Manasseh, and Prof. Westphal 
@ reign earlier under Hezekiah, while Prof. 
Wellhausen and Kuenen will have it to bea 
forgery made ad hoc by some one in Josiah’s 
confidence. Dr. Naville is also of opinion 
that the document must have been written in 
cuneiform characters, and thinks that the 
same may be said for the other Mosaic books, 
Moses, as an educated Egyptian, being, 
according to him, quite competent to use 
the cuneiform script which under the 
Eighteenth Dynasty was current throughout 
Western Asia. He thinks, however, that 
the language used was even then Hebrew, and 
he mentions incidentally that the name 
Moses or “‘ Mosheh * may be the Egyptian 
word mesu, signifying ‘‘infant,’’ as the 
Biblical ‘‘ Succoth ” is certainly the Egyptian 
Thuket or Thukot. The kind of polyglot pun 
whereby the Hebrew scribes made the first of 
these names into a word meaning “ drawn 
out,” and the second into “ tents,” accords 
very well with their national characteristics 
as noted by Plutarch and others. Dr. 
Naville’s theory will probably be accepted 
or rejected according to the prepossessions 
of the reader; but it is val worked out, 
and certainly deserves consideration. As 
is usual with this scholarly writer, he does full 
justice to the labours of his predecessors In 
the same field, including Prof. Sayce, who has 
lately contended that the second chaptet 
of Genesis is the reproduction of a Babylcnian 
poem. 


At this month’s meeting of the Society of 





Biblical Archzology Prof. Sayce gave several 
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articulars of the new fragment of the 
alermo Stone now at Cairo, which he has 
seen and handled. It appears that it is of 
considerable size, and contains, besides the 
full title of the King Aha—who, as has 
several times been mentioned in these Notes, 
is now to be equated, without risk of contra- 
diction, with Manetho’s Athothis or Ken- 
kenes, the third king of the First Dynasty— 
a list of kings of Upper Egypt who appear to 
Prof. Sayce to have reigned before Menes. 
All these kings, on the same authority, bear 
their names in cartouches, and if this state- 
ment is correct, the cartouche must have 
appeared much earlier in hieroglyphic 
writing than has hitherto been supposed. 
It may be doubted whether this is really so, 
and possibly the rectangle surmounted by 
the figure of a king wearing the atef or 
crown of Upper Egypt, as in the Sicilian 
fragment of the Palermo Stone similar 
figures wear the tchesert or crown of the 
Delta, has been mistaken for a cartouche. 
In any case, these details are extremely 
interesting, and increase our eagerness to see 
the full publication of the new fragment by 
M. Lacau, which seems to be unaccountably 
delayed. The fragment is said to have been 
discovered in the refitting of a disused 
sakkieh or water-wheel in Middle Egypt. 
The passing of the law already drafted 
against unauthorized dealing in antiquities 
in Egypt, and its rigorous enforcement, 
would probably bring to light many such 
priceless documents. 

In the current number of Sir Gaston Mas- 
pero’s Recueil de Travaux M. Georges Daressy 
publishes a long litany in honour of the god 
Amen from the temple at Luxor. He found 
the litany on a table of offerings in the 
First Court. It dates from the reign of 
Rameses II., and celebrates the god as 
“establishing Maat,” or enforcing law, in 
Thebes, Hermopolis Magna Aa-rud (near 
Beni Hassan), Nilopolis (or the Egyptian 
Babylon), Heliopolis, Hermopolis Parva, 
Her-ur, Ment (which is probably Minieh), 
and in the four quarters of the world. 
Then follows another string of praises in 
which the god is described as creator of the 
gods, the first in their assembly, lord of the 
two lands, the originator of the judgments of 
Thoth, the author of things below and on 
high, master of nations, the great Nu (or 
water), and the creator of all men, animals, 
plants, minerals, and perfumes. It is curious 
that in other passages, while affirming that 
the f sca of the Westerners are addressed 
to en, ““who has made the Tahennu,” 
and that the fear of the king is in all 
countries, because of Amen, “the author 
of the Ha-nebu” (Lords of the North, 
or Greeks), the litany should go on to 
declare that it is Amen, “author of 
all the earth,” who sweeps back the 
Southerners and destroys the Northerners. 

is looks as if Rameses had more to fear 
from his neighbours in the Sudan than from 
the Libyans and Hittites, his victories over 
whom he announced with much bombast— 
@ fact which has been often suspected, and 
may account for the general assault upon 
Egypt which occurred under his successor 
Merenptah. 

_ Another recent publication by M. Daressy 
ls the ‘Cercueils des Cachettes Royales,’ 
containing the coffins of all the royal 
mummies found in the hiding-places between 
Deir el-Bahari and Sheikh Abd-el-Gurneh, 
as in the Valley of the Kings. They are 
splendidly illustrated in sixty-four plates 
in “ phototypie,” and in the text M. Daressy 
8ives all the information about them that one 
can possibly want, including full transcrip- 
tions of all the inscriptions. The price, how- 
6ver (nearly three pounds ten shillings), 
18 prohibitive; and the issue of several of 





these highly-priced volumes of the ‘ Cata- 
logue Général’ every year is not what was 
expected. At the outset it was announced 
that the publication of the Catalogue of the 
Cairo Museum would probably be complete 
in about forty volumes, and it was on the 
faith of this statement that many persons 
and institutions agreed to subscribe. Nearly 
fifty volumes have already been issued, and 
the flood shows no sign of abating, while the 
price, which in the earlier volumes did not 
exceed one pound or twenty-five francs for 
each volume, has now risen in most cases to 
three times that amount. Moreover, some of 
the numbers—the present volume is an ex- 
ception—are so carelessly edited as to be 
useless for purposes of reference, and in any 
event will require re-editing later, when 
more objects have come into the Museum. 
In the meantime the unfortunate subscribers 
are like one who, as the French say, is holding 
a wolf by the ears. Either they must sacri- 
fice the sixty or seventy pounds they have 
already paid by terminating their sub- 
scription, and thus remain the possessors of 
an imperfect set of books, or they must 
submit to be further bled at the rate of 201. 
@ year for an indefinite period. Sir Gaston 
Maspero, always so courteous and con- 
siderate to his brother Egyptologists, should 
look into the matter. Ay j.. solids; hebals iba 


Sir Gaston Maspero’s own publication on 
‘Les Temples immergés de la Nubie’ is 
another affair, being published apart from the 
Catalogue, and having a permanent value 
as @ record of monuments which, if the 
effect of the Barrage prove as destructive 
as some anticipate, may be lost to learning. 
The second part, which is just published, 
completes M. Barsanti’s report on the temple 
at Kalabcheh, and goes on to deal with that 
of Dandur, and contains forty-four plates 
which for beauty of execution and repro- 
duction could hardly be surpassed, showing 
the work of restoration up to March in last 
year. In these are included, besides the 
two named above, the temples of Dakkeh 
and Gerf Hussein ; but it is a pity that the 
name of the temple is not repeated, as it 
should be, at the foot of each plate. The 
number of illustrations has now reached 
ninety-eight, and as a preface and an index 
to the plates are promised at the end of the 
volumes, it is probable that the concluding 
one is not yet in sight. Heavy as such a 
strain is on the usually slender purse of the 
Egyptologist, he in this case undertakes it 
after due warning, which is not quite the case 
with the ‘ Catalogue Général.’ 


An interesting article on ‘Les Chambres 
secrétes du Mammisi du Dendéra’* appears 
in the Bulletin of the French Institute of 
Oriental Archeology from the pen of M. 
Henri Pieron, whose name is new to us in 
this connexion. He has found in the Birth 
Chamber in question a series of secret 
chambers cleverly constructed within the 
walls of the building, and closed in every 
case with a sliding stone or portcullis. 
His idea is that these were made to conceal 
the treasures of the temple; but as they 
were in all cases found empty, they seem to 
have been ill enough adapted for the purpose. 
In Ptolemaic times, moreover, the priests had 
probably a good deal less treasure to con- 
ceal than in the palmy days of the priest- 
kings, while the enforcement of law and 
order by their Greek masters, perhaps, 
offered them greater security. It does not 
seem impossible that the secret chambers 
may really have been intended for the 
sudden appearances and disappearances with 
which the celebration of the Mysteries was 
generally supposed to be attended, and the 
signs of which have hitherto been sought for 





in vain. 
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The Clarendon Press have now issued 
an Index t@ the well-known “Sacred 
Books of the East,” which forms its 
fiftieth volume, and completes the First and 
Second Series. It has been entrusted to the 
competent pen of Prof. Winternitz, and 
should prove a necessary complement to the 
publication. It is also announced that 
Prof. Leopold Cohn and others have under- 
taken the publication of translations of the 
Judzxo-Greek writers, and will begin with 
‘Die Werke Philos von Alexandria,’ by 
the editor. It is astonishing to learn that 
no translation of the Wisdom Literature 
or of Philo yet exists in German. 

A rather hostile review of M. Dufourcq’s 
‘Le Néo-manichéisme et la Légende 
chrétienne,” by M. Pierre de Labriolle, 
appears in the current number of the Revue 
Critique. The reviewer gives full credit 
to M. Dufoureq for his minute and 

atient labour in a very difficult field, 
ut thinks that he is inclined to exag- 
gerate the prevalence of Manicheism in 
any form in Europe during the fifth and 
sixth centuries, and especially considers 
M. Dufoureq’s proof of the connexion 
between Manicheism and Priscillianism as 
insufficient. Perhaps he is right, and the 
great outburst of Manicheism that occurred 
in Europe five centuries later was due, as 
earlier writers on the subject have thought, 
not to the persistence in secret of an un- 
broken tradition, but to the importation of 
the Paulicians of Armenia into Bulgaria by 
John Tsimisces. 

The Egypt Exploration Fund Exhibition 
of antiquities found last year at Abydos 
opens at King’s College on the 7th of July, 
and will close on the 23rd. 
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MR. ARTHUR SYMONS’S ‘D. G. 


ROSSETTI.’ 


In reply to Mr. Edward Hutton’s note in 
your issue of the 18th inst., first let me say 
in regard to my own personal position that 
it hardly seemed necessary to insist on seeing 
proofs of a work by so distinguished a master 
of English as Mr. Arthur Symons. That 
matter not by Mr. Symons would be added 
to the Rossetti volume was an almost 
unimaginable contingency—certainly not 
one that I or any other publisher could be 
expected to anticipate. 4 4 j. :>: >} -. Wa 

owever, the facts being as they are, I 
have, in order to spare Mr. Symons and his 
friends further annoyance, returned the 
whole of the edition in my hands to the 
German publishers, at the same time request- 
ing them to remove my imprint from the 
work. I have also asked them to indicate in 
the book itself the point where Mr. Symons’s 
contribution ends. Also I have informed 
them that I will not undertake the publica- 
tion of any subsequent volumes of the series. 
More than this I have no right to do, as the 
volumes are not my property. hat, 

No one regrets more than myself this 
unfortunate occurrence, but I think that the 
last portion of the book is so obviously the 
work not of Mr. Symons, but of a German 
most imperfectly acquainted with English, 
that readers cannot fail to realize this fact. 

T. Fisher Unwin. 








THE MAPPIN PICTURES. 

THE most important picture in the collection 
of the late Sir Frederick Thorpe Mappin, sold by 
Messrs. Christie on Friday, the 17th inst., was 
Constable’s ‘Stoke by Neyland,’ mentioned by 
the painter in a letter of February 6th, 1836, 





which fetched 9,2407. The following pictures 
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were also included: Vicat Cole, A Welsh Valley, 
with a distant view of Snowdong 1471. T. 8S. 
Cooper, A Bull and Three Cows in a Pasture: 
Evening, 320/.; Amongst the Fells, East Cum- 
berland, 1521. Eyre Crowe, Luther posting his 
‘Theses on the Church Door of Wittenberg, 1101. 
H. W. B. Davis, In Ross-shire, 3361. J. Faed, 
Tam o’ Shanter, 1101. C. Fielding, A Woody 
Landscape, with a peasant driving cattle along a 
road in the foreground, 126%. Gainsborough, 
A Gipsy Encampment, a pool in the foreground, 
1,102). ; Gads Hill Oak, a group of peasant- 
children and donkeys in the foreground, 6611. ; 
Mrs. St. =” as Imogen, in brown dress, holding 
a letter, 3781. F. Goodall, Rebekah, 1051. ; 
Felice Ballarin reciting Tasso to the People of 
Chioggia, 1311. J. C. Hook, A Dream of Venice, 
1051. B. W. Leader, The Close of Summer, 1681. 
C. R. Leslie, The Merry Wives of Windsor, the 
dinner at Mr. Page’s house, supposed to take 
ee in the first act, 5671. J. Linnell, A View in 
urrey, with two woodcutters and some children, 
2311.; A Landscape, with peasants in the fore- 
ground ; ashepherd driving a flock in the distance, 
1151. G. Morland, A Farmyard, with two horses, 
a donkey, and three pigs, 2151. W. Miiller, The 
Grand Canal, Venice, with the Rialto, boats, and 
s, 1261. P. Nasmyth, A View on an Essex 
River, with buildings, boats, and figures, 2571. 
Erskine Nicol, Missed, 141l.; The Favourite 
Melody, 2361. Sir W. Q. Orchardson, Christopher 
Sly, 5251. W. W. Ouless, An Incident in the 
Revolution, 1792, 2837. J. Smart, The Half-Way 
House, 1151. J. Stark, The Ferry, 105/.; A 
Forest Brook, 1311. T. Webster, Roast Pig, 2621. 
Auguste Bonheur, Cattle in the Auvergne, 1101. 
F. Ziem, Boats on the Lagoons, Venice, 105l. 
The remainder were from different properties. 
Drawings: D. Cox, A River Scene, with a peasant 
coming down to fetch water, 50/. Birket Foster, 


The Island of Mull, from Oban, 81/.; An Old 
Cottage at Witley, with a peasant-girl and sheep, 
1051. ; The Grand Canal, Venice, 581. C. Field- 


ing, A View on the Coast, with a stranded boat 
and fishermen, squall approaching, 2621. Sam 
Bough, Harvest-Time, 54/1. R. Thorne Waite, 
The River Adur, Bramber, Sussex, 631. 

Pictures: P. Wilson Steer, The Sofa, 1411. 
E. Lambinet, Bougival-on-the-Seine, 1681. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


Tue ‘Portrait of a Man’ with bushy 
brown hair, which was lent by Mr. John 
Carrington to the Old Masters Exhibition 
last winter (No. 18) with an ascription to 
Giovanni Bellini, is now placed on loan at 
the National Gallery. This panel picture 
can hardly be regarded as a work by the 
Venetian master. It has, in fact, been 
ranked by Mr. Berenson as an early work by 
Rocco Marconi, to whom the same critic 
many years ago tentatively assigned the 
“Landscape, with the Death of St. Peter 
Martyr,’ which is still catalogued at Trafalgar 
Square under the name of Giovanni Bellini. 


_At the Turner House, Penarth, an exhibi- 
tion was on Thursday last of work 
by Mr. H. Hughes-Stanton, Mr. Cayley 
Robinson, Mr. Bertram Priestman, and Mr. 
Livens. The show will remain open for at 
least a month. 


Messrs. Macmittan & Co. will have 
ready shortly the third volume of ‘A 
Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of the 
Most Eminent Dutch Painters of the 
Seventeenth Century,’ based on the work 
of John Smith, and translated from the 
German of Dr. C. Hofstede de Groot by Mr. 
Edward G. Hawke. The volume contains 
descriptions of the works of Frans Hals, 
Adriaen van Ostade, Isack van Ostade, and 
Adriaen Brouwer, and has been provided 
with an Index of Painters and Engravers, 
a feature which proved an acceptable 
addition to the second volume. 


M. Jacques WELY, whose death at the 
early age of thirty-seven is announced, and 
whose drawings in L’Illustration, Femina, 
La Vie en plein Air, and other periodicals, 
have been for years familiar to the French 





ublic, was a self-taught artist. A native of 
aris, he excelled in scenes of fashionable 
life in that city, in pencil as well as pastels. 
Some few years since an exhibition of his 
work in pastel was held at the Galerie 
Chaigneau, Paris. During recent years he 
contributed many hundreds of little illus- 
trations to a series of cheap reprints of 
French romances by Paul de Kock and 
others. Until this year he was a regular 
exhibitor at the Salon des Humoristes. 


AmonG the contents of The Antiquary 
for July will be the conclusion of Mr. A. W. 
Clapham’s article on ‘ The Architecture of the 
Friars in England’; ‘The Earliest Printed 
Maps,’ illustrated by Mr. T. W. Huck; 
‘Edward Cocker and his ‘‘ Arithmetick,”’ 
by Mr. G. L. Apperson ; and an illustrated 
article on ‘Wooden Monumental Effigies.’ 


THE collection of old Chinese porcelain 
formed by Sir William Bennett, which has 
attracted a good deal of attention at Messrs. 
Gorer’s rooms (170, New Bond Street), will 
remain open till the 30th inst. 


Some of our readers may like to know 
that the only available photographic repro- 
ductions of the Chinese paintings now on 
show at the British Museum are to be 
procured from Mr. Lumley Cator at 64, 
Upper Berkeley Street, W. 





EXHIBITIONS. 


Sar. (June 25).—Miss Dorothy Cox's Twelve Pictures and some Sussex 
Sketches, New Dudley Galleries. 
— Mr. J. Hamilton Hay’s Paintings and Mr. G. Flemwell’s 
Water-Colours, ‘ Alpine Flowers and Gardens,’ Baillie Gallery. 
— Mr. W. Tyndale’s Water-Colours of Japan, Leicester Galleries. 
— Van Dyck’s ‘Karl and Countess of Derby and Child,’ Messrs. 
Knoedler’s Gallery. 








MUSIC 


—_—_>— 
THE WEEK. 
CovENT GARDEN.—Lakmé. 


FRENCH opera formed a notable feature 
of the season at Covent Garden last year, 
and the works by Saint-Saéns, Charpentier, 
and Debussy are now all being repeated. 
Last Saturday ‘ Lakmé ’ was added to the 
list. Léo Delibes, the composer, won 
popularity by his ballets ‘ La Source ’ and 
‘ Coppélia,’ while of his operas only ‘ Le 
Roi I’a dit ’ and ‘ Lakmé’ are still played. 
The latter work, produced at Paris 
twenty-seven years ago, was given at the 
Gaiety Theatre in 1885. 


Revival of old operas is a dangerous 
experiment, but ‘Samson et Dalila,’ 
though older than ‘ Lakmé,’ is interesting, 
for it displays skill, character, and charm ; 
hence its attractive power. ‘ Lakmé,’ 
though not equally strong, is pleasing. 
In it there are expressive melodies, dainty 
ballet music, and appropriate and effective 
Eastern colouring. At last Saturday’s 
performance Madame Tetrazzini imper- 
sonated Lakmé, a part which suits her 
remarkably well. e. Bourgeois, Mr. 
John McCormack, and Mr. Edmund 
Burke contributed to the success of the 
evening. 


His Masrsty’s.—Mozart Festival. 


Mr. THomas BEEcHAM’sS Mozart Festival 
began on Monday evening, and it has 
been stated that it is the first festival in 





honour of the composer ever given ip 
London. Nothing, indeed, appears to 
have been done even in 1891, the centenary 
of his death, beyond a Mozart programme 
at the Popular Concert of December 5th, 
the exact anniversary of the death, and 
possibly other celebrations on the same 
modest scale. Mr. Beecham’s scheme jg 
welcome, for although Mozart displayed 
his wonderful gifts in many branches 
of his art, it was as a writer for the stage 
that he achieved the highest fame. 


Of the three operas selected, the first 
was ‘II Seraglio.” This work, a genuine 
opera comique, was given at Covent 
Garden in 1881, but with the conventiona] 
recitatives. On Monday it was_ per. 
formed with the spoken dialogue, and 
may be described as a musical comedy 
of the highest order. Composers have 
as a rule experienced great difficulty in 
finding a libretto to their taste. Mozart 
himself certainly made many improve- 
ments in the ‘Seraglio’ libretto by 
Bretzner, yet from the very first he was 
delighted with it, and set to work at the 
music in high spirits. In the two arias for 
Constance he wrote bravura passages, 
and confessed to his father that they were 
concessions to Mlle. Cavalieri’s “* voluble 
throat’; yet when the words are con- 
sidered such passages do not seem to us 
altogether out of place. Mozart’s music 
is so spontaneous that the skill of the 
tone-painting and the vivid yet unpre- 
tentious orchestration are not immediately 
recognized. Then in the humorous scenes 
interest never flags. ‘Il Seraglio’ is the 
work of a genius, but cannot be compared 
with ‘Figaro’ or ‘Don Juan.’ The 
garden scene in the second act and the 
conclusion of the third act are remarkable 
for beauty, finish, and restraint. 


With respect to the performance, it is 
easy to name some weak points. Miss 
Alice Verlet sang as if she were fatigued ; 
the high florid passages were not rendered 
with sufficient ease and brilliancy. At 
first Herr Hans Lissmann’s singing was not 
sympathetic, but later there was improve- 
ment. Mr. Robert Radford gave a graphic 
impersonation of the blustering steward 
Osmin. Miss Maggie Teyte as the maid 
Blonda sang and acted with rare grace and 
tact. Mr. John Bardsley as Belmont’s 
servant, though inclined now and then 
to exaggerate the fun, deserves praise. 
His delivery of ‘Haste to battle’ was 
first-rate. The orchestral playing was 
excellent, and Mr. Beecham conducte 
as if he not only understood, but also 
enjoyed the music. 


We shall have something to say next 
week about Mozart’s ‘Figaro’; meai- 
while we wish to record an excellent all- 
round performance of the work by the 
Beecham Company on Wednesday evening; 
in which, however, chief honours were won 
by Miss Agnes Nicholls (the Countess) 
and Miss Maggie Teyte (Cherubino). The 
orchestral playing was, as usual, very 
good. Mr. Thomas Beecham in ‘ Elektra 
proved himself a singularly able conductot 
of modern music-drama, and now he 3s 
displaying equal ability in classical opera. 
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Musical Gossip. 


A SPECIAL service will be held in 
Westminster Abbey next Wednesday 
afternoon to commemorate the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Samuel 
Sebastian Wesley, organist in turn of 
the cathedrals of Hereford, Exeter, Win- 
chester, and finally Gloucester. At the 
service in question three of his anthems 
will be performed—‘O Lord my God,’ 
‘Solomon’s Prayer,’ and ‘ Ascribe unto the 
Lord? — also his Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis in E. 


Tre Strauss Festival at Munich, extending 
from the 23rd tothe 28th inst., includes the 
Vorspiel to ‘Guntram’ and performances 
of the three later operas ; eight Symphonic 
Poems, also the ‘Sinfonia Domestica’ ; 
the ‘ Burleske * for pianoforte and orchestra ; 
Pianoforte Quartet in c minor, Serenade in 
g flat for wind, and other chamber works ; 
songs with orchestral accompaniment, &c. 
A unique opportunity is thus being offered 
to judge Strauss’s work almost in its totality. 
Perhaps a little less, with one or two works 
by Mozart or Beethoven thrown in by way of 
contrast, would have been more satisfactory ; 
anyhow, probably more acceptable to the 
majority of the listeners. 


Musica instruments which belonged to 
great composers have in a few instances 
been preserved, as, for instance, the Beet- 
hoven pianofortes—the one presented to him 
by Thomas Broadwood, the other, now 
in the Beethovenhaus at Bonn, made for 
him by Graf. There are even older relics. 
In the Mozart Museum at Salzburg are the 
spinet and piano which belonged to that 
composer. About another instrument of his 
Mr. Edward Speyer has recently written in 
Le Guide Musical. This is the viola on which 
Mozart loved to play. After his death it 

assed into the hands of Dr. Zizius, a pro- 
essor at the Vienna University, and an 
accomplished amateur at whose musical 

arties Beethoven was occasionally a guest. 

@ next owner was the distinguished 
violinist Léopold Jansa, from whose widow 
it was acquired only last year by Mr. Speyer. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scx. Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mov.-Sar. age Opera, Covent Garden. 
— Mr. T. Beecham’s Opera Season, His Majesty’s Theatre. 
(Matinee on Saturday, 2.30.) 
Mox. Mr. O’Neil Phillips’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Zolian Hall. 
— Miss Jean Nesbitt's Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
— Miss Gertrude Lonsdale’s Vocal Recital, 8,30, Bechstein Hall. 
Tors. Misses Conway's Recital, 3, Steinway Hall. 
— New Quartet, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Miss Irene St. Claire's Vocal Recital, 3.15, Holian Hall. 
— Miss Isoline Harvey's Violin Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
~— Mr. Robert Chignell 


Madame Yvette Guilbert’s Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 

— Miss Eva K. Lissmann’s Vocal Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Tavas. Mr. Brabazon Lowther’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 

— Madame Clara Butt’s Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 

— Miss Leila Duart’s Vocal Recital, 8 15, Bechstein Hall. 

— Miss Audrey Chapman’s Orchestra, 8.30, Holian Hall. 
Fri. Mesers. Tovey and Casale’s Recital, 8 15, Zolian Hall. 
Sar. Madame Blanche Marchesi’s Operatic Performance, 2.30 

Court Theatre. 
— Mr. Wilhelm Backhaus’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Queen’s Hall. 














DRAMA 
— 
Thomas Muske a Play in Three 


rry : 
Acts. By Padraic Colum. (Dublin, Maunsel 


& Co.)—This is one of the new plays pre- 
sented by the Irish National Theatre Society 
at the Court, and its story might be com- 
Pared with that of ‘ Pére Goriot,’ for its hero 





is an old man preyed upon and done to death 
by as sorry a set of parasites as Balzac ever 
pictured. For years Thomas Muskerry, the 
kindly master of a workhouse, has found 
his daughter and her husband and children 
so many leeches draining his resources. 
They are even counting on turning the 
pension, he will get at retirement to their 
own uses, and propose compelling the Master 
to reside with them, so that they may — 
him and his income under control. © 
had hoped to withdraw into the country, 
there to have a little home of his own, but 
owing to a chapter of accidents which are 
very far from being convincing, he is placed 
at their mercy, and the once proud master 
sinks to the position of a pauper in the 
workhouse he originally governed, and is 
subjected to the tyranny of a former servant 
who is an incarnation of petty spite and 
malice. Death by apoplexy comes to him 
as a happy release. 


The author in his preface expresses the 
hope that his play will not be regarded as 
gloomy, and points out that it closes with 
the call of the pipes and a man of energy and 
imagination being set free and on the roads. 
That is all very well, but the prisoner let 
out from the workhouse is not Thomas 
Muskerry, for whom our attention and 
sympathy are solicited; not only is the 
piece gloomy, it is gloomy with an artificial 
gloom. To illustrate his theme of the 
barriers which the claims of family may 
impose to prevent a man’s securing in- 
dependence, Mr. Colum seems to have 
ransacked Ireland for objectionable types. 
Muskerry’s shop-keeping daughter, who 
sucks her father dry and feels about as much 
tenderness towards him as the flea towards 
its victim, the grand-daughter who insists 
on getting her dowry even at the cost of her 
mother’s ruin, the spendthrift and idling 
husband, and the young egoist, his son, 
constitute a quartette so ugly as could 
scarcely be found all together in a single 
family, and when to them the detestable 
workhouse-porter, Turnour, is added, we 
feel that the dramatist is manufacturing 
tragedy arbitrarily for his hero. The play 
has, it must be admitted, its situations of 
pathos, but they do not follow inevitably 
upon the clash of will and character. 








MR. HENRY NEVILLE. 


Ovr stage is losing its veterans. The death 
of Mr. Vezin has been followed close by that 
of Mr. Neville, who succumbed last Sunday 
morning at Seaford to an illness which was 
brought on by an accident apparently slight, 
but, as it proved, too much for his weakened 
frame. is old friend Lionel Brough was 
taken from us last November, so that 
within seven months we have been robbed of 
three of the best known of our older actors. 
It is a coincidence that all three men made 


what were virtually their last professional 
appearances simultaneously in Sir Herbert 
‘Tiroe's roduction of ‘The School for 


Scandal,’ Henry Neville’s part being that of 
Sir Oliver Surface. His was a mellow per- 
formance showing off admirably the sureness 
and distinction of his style. Mr. Neville was 
@ famous Charles Surface in former days, that 
and his Captain Absolute being among the 
most striking successes in the series of old 
comedy revivals which had so long a run 
at the Vaudeville in the early eighties. He 
made his name as Bob Brierly, the hero of 
Tom Taylor’s ‘'Ticket-of-Leave Man.’ He 
first essayed this character in 1863 at the 
Olympic, a theatre of which ten years later 





he assumed the management. He gave 
one or two Shakespearian performances, 
appearing as Romeo to Kate Terry’s Juliet 
in 1867, and playing Benedick to Emily 
Fowler’s Beatrice under his own manage- 
ment; but his strength did not lie in this 
direction, and all his real triumphs were 
gained in comedy and melodrama. 


His was a breezy, genial temperament, full 
of vitality and buoyancy, and these qualities 
he conveyed into his acting. It was virile, 
sturdy, sympathetic: with his handsome 
features, graceful figure, and cheerful man- 
ner he was just the hero for popular drama, 
rivalling H. B. Conway or William Terriss 
in public favour, and making friends as 
freely on the stage as he did in private life. 
The good looks of his youth and prime he 
preserved in old age, and when he took 
up older characters, he was still, as his 
favourite Brabantio portrait demonstrates, 
among the most picturesque and handsome 
of actors. His art was scarcely subtle, his 
voice was never very strong, and his 
phrasing was not greatly varied, and it was 
Interesting to compare, as playgoers could 
of late years, his acting in Mr. Jones’s 
comedies with that of Sir Charles Wyndham. 
Both men were almost of an age, but in 
alertness and mobility of effect, invocal power 
and mastery of conversational rhythm, 
the advantage was with Sir Charles. Mr. 
Neville needed some background of costume 
or romantic setting or melodramatic 
situation in order to get his hold on his 
audience. 


Henry Garside Neville was born seventy- 
three years ago this very month, and made 
his first stage appearance at the age of three 
in his father’s arms. He came of theatrical 
stock, and was originally intended for the 
army, but chose his father’s profession in- 
stead. His début took place at Preston, 
where he secured an engagement in Edmund 
Falconer’s company, and he did well enough 
when he came up to London and appeared at 
the Lyceum to be secured by Frederick 
Robson for the Olympic. But it was ‘The 
Ticket-of-Leave Man’* which marked the 
turning-point in his career, and he found it 
difficult to get away from the part of Bob 
Brierly, which he gg in all some two 
thousand times. Later in the sixties he 
was Charles Courtly in ‘ London Assurance * 
to the Dazzle of Charles Mathews, while an 
engagement at the Adelphi for ‘Lost in 
London,’ in which as the rough old miner, 
Job Armroyd, he offered one of his most 
impressive character-studies, brought him 
into association with Adelaide Neilson. 
Soon afterwards the production of ‘No 
Thoroughfare,’ in which Dickens and Wilkie 
Collins collaborated, gave him Fechter 
and Benjamin Webster for colleagues. For 
six years, from 1873 to 1879, Neville was 
actor-manager at the Olympic; ‘The Two 
Orphans* was the great triumph of this 
period, and ‘ Clancarty * was another notable 
venture. His doings at the Vaudeville in 
old comedy have already been alluded to. 
In 1885 he joined Sir Augustus Harris at 
Drury Lane for the cast of ‘ Human Nature,’ 
and he was also seen at this house in ‘A 
Life of Pleasure,’ ‘The Price of. Peace,’ 
‘The Prodigal Son,’ and ‘The Bondman.’ 
These engagements at Drury Lane and others 
at His Majesty’s he varied with the conduct 
of a Dramatic Academy and a certain amount 
of authorship. He wrote plays, he published 
essays on stage subjects, and his chief interest 
was always the theatre. But he loved sport ; 
he was a Volunteer and crack rifle-shot, and 
he knew something both of painting and 
printing. The soul of generosity, he was 
greatly beloved in the world of the stage, and 
can hardly have had a single enemy. 
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IRISH DRAMA. 


By a curious arrangement, which is on 
the whole fortunate, we have had to wait 
longer for the first London performance of 
* The Cross Roads * than for that of Mr. 8S. L. 
Robinson’s later play, ‘Harvest.’ The 
advantage of this accident is that the good 
wine has been kept to the last. For the 
story of ‘The Cross Roads’ is far more 
direct, plausible, and affecting than that of 
the other piece, though even here the play- 
wright, like not a few young writers of to-day, 
is apt to mistake the brutality of photo- 
graphic realism for art, and to picture 
what is grim and horrible without the 
transfiguring touch of pity. The details of 
the story need not be given afresh in these 
columns, for they were described at some 
length when the play was reviewed in book- 
form. 

The prologue is now wisely omitted, and 
the piece is played at the Court in two acts. 
We come at once on the situation of Ellen 
McCarthy’s return home from Dublin on 
her mission of reforming the methods of 
farming adopted throughout the country- 
side, and we see her amid a set of peasants 
who furnish not a fewmoments of humour, 
deliberately giving love the go-by and 
selecting a sullen and _ truculent-looking 
farmer for husband that she may carry out 
her schemes. It will be remembered that 
these schemes succeed everywhere in the 
district except on her husband’s farm. The 
Dempseys themselves seem dogged by ill- 
luck, and, when we meet Ellen again after 
seven years, she has become a drudge and 
a broken woman, and her husband declares 
that she has brought a black curse on his 
farm. 

Why misfortunes should have gathered 
round Tom Dempsey’s farm is not explained. 
It is not due to Tom’s stupidity, for he 
allowed Ellen to have her own way. A 
lover of hers, who tries to persuade her to 
leave her home, assures her that her troubles 
have come through sacrificing sentiment to 
the blind pursuit of a theory, through doing 
violence to love and suppressing natural 
instincts; but then Ellen is not a senti- 
mentalist. The last sight we get of her 
leaves us thrilled, but rather depressed and 
sick at heart. 

The acting at the Court was uncommonly 
good. The brutal masterfulness of Mr. 
Arthur Sinclair’s Dempsey made us shudder, 
Miss Sara Allgood’s look of weary hopeless- 
ness was an inspiration, and Mr. Kerrigan’s 
study of a grim and calculating old farmer 
appeared so life-like as to set us wondering 
how far this character was typical of his 
class. Mr. Fred O’Donovan was hardly 
happy as the novelist from Dublin who has 
to make fervent love; he is more fitted 
for comic than sentimental parts, and 
seemed to feel that the language he had to 
deliver was artificial. 








— 


THE LONDON SHAKESPEARES. 
Hendon, N.W., June 9, 1910. 


I FIND some interesting references in a 
P.C.C. will to the Shakespeares of London, 
which, if they do not clear up any of the 
points mentioned in Mrs. Stopes’s interesting 
article ‘Shakespeare of the Court’ (see 
The Atheneum, March 12), at least suggest 
some connexion with the ‘‘ bitmaker,” 
father and son, of Mrs. Stopes’s researches. 
The will abstract following is given in full, 
paneager referring to the Shakespeares 

ing noted in inverted commas :— 

** [P.C.C. 37 Parker]. 20 March 1618. William 
Shere of Fetter Lane, par. of St. Andrewes Hol- 
borne, London—sick of body, &c.—buried St. 
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Andrews—kinsman John Shere my brother 
Sheres son—Mr. Robert Balle and his wife.— 
‘I give and ae unto John Shakespere 
dwellinge in the Strande Fiftie shillings "—to old 
Mother Beane Forty shillin Mercye Lorde 
dwelling w* Anthonie Warde of Little St. Barthol- 
mewes London Five powndes—M"™ Wood 
widdowe dwellinge neare London stone five 
Se Item I give and bequeath unto Mr. 
hakesperes two sonnes Tenne shillings apeece 
And unto his fower prentices Twenty shillings 
more, to be equally devided amongst them.’ 
—to William Shere a gardiner dwelling in St. 
Giles parish near Cripplegate 51.—M"™* Deane now 
lodginge [with] Mrs. Glanvill in Churchyarde 
Alley in Fetter lane 10s.—Henry Pulman of 
Martock Somerset, gent. £20. (overseer)—Walter 
Bourchier of London, gent. £5 (overseer)—rest of 
goods, bills, bonds, jewels, plate, linen, &c., to 
M™ Winefride Glanvill (exec.), wife of John 
Glanvill of Lincolnes Inne, London, Esq.— 
Memorandum: to Willm. Balle nowe dwellinge 
w't Mr. Roberte Balle, 20s. and to William 
Shere abovenamed my ould Cloake wt" a blacke 
stuffe doublett and Cloth hose laced wt* one black 
lace downe the sides—poor of St. Andrews 50s.— 
to Mr. John Balle Cosen unto M™* Wood afore- 
named £5.—to old goodman Foxe and his wife 
£10.—(W : Shere) Witn.: John Brockett, John 
Whettell. Prob. 17 April 1619 to the exix.’ gmng::y- 

It will be seen that the testator mentions 
two sons of John Shakespere of the Strand, 
living in 1618, possibly minors, as they are 
named in connexion with the father’s four 
apprentices. If John Shakespeare named 
in the will is identical with John Shake- 
speare the elder of St. Clement Danes, bit- 
maker, then one of these sons might be 
John Shakespeare the younger, bitmaker, 
who married Margaret Edwards of St. 
Brides, whilst the second brother will 
not fit in with either of the other two 
sons of the elder Shakespeare, whose 
burials are entered in St. Clement Danes 
registers in 1610 and 1612,* unless, as is 
improbable, Mrs. Sto has overlooked 
a baptismal entry. 1 leave the question 
here, trusting that the other names occurring 
in the will may possibly be useful in indi- 
cating other lines of research. 

F. S. SNELL. 


* See ‘Shakespeare’s Family,’ by C. C. Stopes. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S 
BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT STATES OF 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


A Concise Account of their Condition ang 
Resources, with the Laws relating 
to Government Concessions. 
By ©. W. DOMVILLE-FIFE, 
Author of ‘Submarines of the World’s Navies,’ 
‘The United States of Brazil,’ &c. 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 

This work has been produced under the auspices of the 
Consuls-General of the various States with which it deals, 

A concise description, with Illustrations and Maps, of 
each country, of its principal p ts, its ec ical 
development and commercial interests, is followed by 
detailed t of the diti on which concessions are 
granted by the different Governments to financiers, pro. 
pectors, contractors, gy merchants, and others who 
propose to invest capital or to acquire interests in South 
America. 

















Uniform with the Prose Works of 
Jonathan Swift. 


NOW READY. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


THE 
POEMS OF JONATHAN SWIFT 


Edited by W. ERNST BROWNING. 
[Bohn’s Standard Library. 
“Messrs. Bell have done wisely to issue Swift's Poems 
uniform with their edition of his prose works. Mr. Browning 
has prepared a good text, and annotated judiciously. 
Howlers can Swift’s Poems be read so well as in this 
admirable edition.”—Evening Standard. 


New Volume of Mr. Rogers’s ‘Aristophanes,’ 
Feap. 4to, 15s. 


THE 
PLAYS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


The Greek Text, Revised, and a Metrical 
Translation on Opposite Pages. 
With Introduction and Commentary 
By BENJAMIN BICKLEY ROGERS, M.A. 
Vol. I., containing the 
‘KNIGHTS’ and the ‘ ACHARNIANS.’ 


Also the PLAYS separately, 10s. 6d. each. 


MASTERS OF LITERATURE. 
NEW VOLUME. — Crown §8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


EMERSON. 


A Selection of the Finest Passages from his Works. 
Chosen and Arranged, with Editorial Connections 
and a Biographical and Critical Introduction, 
by G. H. PERRIS. 


“‘ Mr. Perris is to be congratulated on this useful addition 
to a useful series. The whole book, indeed, forms both an 
excellent introduction to Emerson and a selection from his 
works, which the man who has little time for reading can 
take up with confidence.”— Nation. 


A Detailed List of the Series will be sent 
on application. 


NOW READY. Imperial 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THRENODIES, 
Sketches and other Verses. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘THYSIA.’ 
“Remarkable for the poignancy of its feeling and the 
refined simplicity of the verse in which that feeling finds its 
natural expression.” —Scotsman, 














Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ELEGIES OF THEOGNIS. 
And other Elegies included in the 
Theognidean Sylloge. 

A Revised Text, based on a new collation of the 
Mutinensis MS. 

With Introduction, Commentary, and i aaa 
by T. HUDSON-WILLIAMS, M.A., Professor of 
Greek in the University College of North Wales, 
Bangor. 


London: G. BELL & SONS, LTD, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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BRADSHAW’S 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTER 


Manager ... es 


F. C. NEEDES, B.A. 


Full particulars respecting the following Schools are published monthly in Bradshaw's Railway Guide for Great Britain and Ireland; or 
Prospectuses may be obtained from the Manager, Mr. F. C. NEEDES, B.A., Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Inquiries as to Schools at Home or on the Continent will be answered if particulars of Locality, approximate Fees, &c., are forwarded. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 


.. Kelsick School, 


AMBLESIDE .... : 
. Lytham College. 


ANSDELL ove ee 


BANSTEAD (Surrey) ... +» Rose Hill School. 
BEDFORD > eee eee +. The Modern School. 
BLACKHEATH seo ove . Christ’s College. 
BOGNOR .«- Manor House. 
BRIGHTON «. Xaverian College. 
BRIGHTON .. Shoreham Grammar School. 
CLIFTON Bristol) . Avondale School. 
DOLLAR oo oe «. The Institute. 
EASTBOURNE wa .. Aldro School. 
ELLESMERE (Shropshire) . §. Oswald's College. 
FOLKESTONE ooo « Feltonfieet School. 
FOLKESTONE . Bedford House. 


«. Pannal Ash College. 
«. Lydgate House. 
+. Elmhurst School. 
. Clayesmore School. 
. Baines’s Grammar School. 
«. Devonshire House. 
. The Modern School. 
«» Westcliff School. 
es Manor Park School. 
.. Sutton Valence School. 


HARROGATE .... eee 
HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA 
KINGSTON-ON THAMES 
PANGBOURNE coo 
POULTON-LE-FYLDE 
REIGATE HILL 
SOUTHPORT .. 


SUTTON (Surrey) 

SUTTON VALENCE . 

GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 
ons ‘os «» Kelswick School. 

. §. Winifred’s School. 


-. Ancaster House. 
. Eversley School. 


AMBLESIDE ... oe 
BANGOR (N. Wales) ... 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA 


BOGNOR ese seo ie 

BOSCOMBE (Hants) ... «. Girton School. 
BRIGHTON ° .- Heidelberg House. 
BUXTON . Marlborough College. 


CLIFTON (Bristol) . Felixstowe School. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS—continued. 


DOLLAR ‘ The Institute. 
EASTBOURNE .. Beachy College. 
RICHMOND ..... «» Beechcroft School. 


.. Westwing College. 
«. Upper St. Leonards College. 
«- Calder School. 
«» High School. 
«- Eversley School. 
« Westcliff School. 
-. Hamilton House, 
... Uphill House School. 
- Holmwood School. 
. Church House. 


RYDE (Isle of Wight) ... 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
SEASCALE (Cumberland) 
SHAFTESBURY (Dorset) 
SOUTHPOIHT ... 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS ... 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE 


WOODSIDE PARK, N. 
WORTHING oo 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (BOYS). 
BRUGES (Belgium) ean . Pembroke School. 
BRUSSELS ae aa a . Ecole Centrale Technique. 

SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (GIRLS). 
BONN (Rhine)... oe ‘ans ae .. Frau Scheel 





BRUSSELS 82-84, Rue Paul Lauters. 
BRUSSELS +» Pensionnat Gatti de Gamond. 
DRESDEN ... Leubnitzerstrasse 19, 
DUSSELDORF . The Misses Stratford Cox. 


FREIBURG-IN-BREISGAU 
FREIBURG-IN-BREISGAU 


. Fraulein Hoyer. 
. 57, Hildastrasse. 


GENEVA ° ai ag Sonderburg-Glucks- 
urg. 

HANOVER . Villa Daheim. 

HANOVER . Pensionnat Weber. 

HEIDELBERG -» Pensionnat Villa Frances. 

LAUSANNE .. La Bergeronnette Av. des Alpes, 

STRASSBURG... . Fraulein Koebig. 

VEVEY . Les Charmettes. 

WEIMAR - Pension von Einem. 





BRADSHAW’S 
BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDES 


Contain a Complete List of First-Class Hotels and Boarding Houses both in England and 
on the Continent. 
Prices: British Editions, 6d. and 1s.; Continental Editions, 2s. and 3s. 6d. 


TARIFFS and PROSPECTUSES of HOTELS, HYDROS, and BOARDING HOUSES at places of resort will be forwarded 
on application (enclosing stamps 2d.) to Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. 





SIXTY-SECOND EDITION. Post free, 12s. 


BRADSHAW’S 
RAILWAY MANUAL 


(RAILWAYS, CANALS, AND CARRIAGE AND WAGON COMPANIES), 
SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE AND DIRECTORY 


OF 
Railway Officials and Manufacturers of Railway Supplies. 


Affords full and reliable information respecting the history and financial position of 
Railways in all parts of the World. It gives, briefly, the past history and present condition 
of every line open in the United Kingdom, and other sections dealing with Waterways and 
Carriage and Wagon Companies are also added. 


FIFTY YEARS’ RAILWAY STATISTICS. 


One of the leading features is the introduction of statistics showing the revenue and 
expenditure of each of the principal Railway Companies over a period of fifty years. 


650 pp. with numerous Maps, 
BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, W.C. ; 
AND AT MANCHESTER. 





BRADSHAW’S CANALS AND NAVIGABLE 
RIVERS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


A Handbook of Inland Navigation for Manufacturers, Merchants, 
Traders, and Others. 


Compiled, after a Personal Survey of the Whole of the Waterways, 


By HENRY RODOLPH DE SALIS, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
Director, FELLOWS, MORTON & CLAYTON, Lrp., Canal Carriers. 


Gives in a succinct form full information as to the advantages and possibilities of 
inland navigation, and contains all information, other than financial, necessary to owners 
of waterside premises, business houses, and others who for business or political reasons are 
interested in the subject. 

The contents have been arranged by the author after inspection of the whole of 
the waterways, amounting to a mileage travelled of over 14,000 miles. 


400 pp. royal 8vo, bound in cloth, with Map, post free, 
ONE GUINEA net, from 


BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, W.C. ; 
AND ALBERT SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
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Shipping. 














Under Contract with H.M. Government. 

P & 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 

EGYPT, INDIA,CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to all Eastern Perts. 
P & Pleasure Cruises 

?By the New T.S.S. ‘ MANTUA,’ 11,500 tns. 

*By the well-known 8. Y. ‘VECTIBS,’ 6,000tns. 

*“SPITZBERGEN 

NORW. No. 5.—Jane 30 to July 26. 

i TheBALTICRNORWAY | Cr Bla tte Jan 8 

*NORWEGIAN FJORDS! No. 6.—July 28 to Aug. 10. 

tThe BALTIC & ety Cr. a 6 to Aug. 29. 

RWEGIAN FJORDS 


No. 7.—Aug. 12 to Aug. 25. 
*DALMATIA & VENICE No. 8.—Sept. 9to Oct. 3. 
*TURKEY, ATHENS, &c. | No. 9.—Oct. 13 to Nov. 5. 
Fares :—Cruise 6 or 7, from 12 Cns.; 8, C or 9, from 


20 Gns. ; No. 8, from 25 Cns. ; No. 5, from 30 Gns. 


P & 0 Illustrated Hancbooks on Aoplication 
122, Leadenhall Street, £.C. } LONDON. 


Northumber!and Avenue, W.C. 






































Miscellaneous. 


AMBRIDGE GRADUATE, with, excellent 

qualifications, pagnes LITERARY RESEARCH work at 

British Museum.—W. 8., Bos —_ Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
en. —A. B., Bes a Athenezum Press, 13, 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


RANSLATIONS.—German into English.— 
Box 1703, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


ISS BISHOP’S PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
uly 29, Oberammergau and beautiful Salzkammergut Salz- 
burg, Tooke Gmunden, &c. August 10, . ag September 1, _—— 
Casties and Abbeys of Touraine ber, Italy. Spring, Al a 
and Tunisia.—Programmes Miss. BISHOB, 117, Croydon es 
Anerley, London. 


IMES, October, 1905, to March, 1909 (or any 
mplete Volume durin this period), WANTED TO PUR- 
CHASE by H. SOTHERAN & CO., 140, Strand, London, W.C. 


ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 

Kendal. Serials of stron; cremate interest ; Short Stories, 

original and unconventional. ful consideration and prompt 
decision in the case of all MSS.—Address THE MANAGER. 


Beemicing 2 —TO LET, Furnished, » HOUSE 
Drawing: -room, sm 























Si 
fast-room, Kitchen and (— -% Paes terms.—35, York 
jt Brighton. 





—« Eppe- Writers, &c. 


a mm tre: ae a a oe ee ee: 
LOWEST RATES FOR BEST WORK. 
General MSS. Plays. 
of Testi ials a speciality. 
NORA DICKINSON, 1, Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies to well- 
known Writers. —M. STUART, Pallendale. Kymberley Road, ee. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


'Y PE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women (Classical Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
Lan ages). Research, Revision, Translation, Shorthand. — THE 

CAMB IDGE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, 
ADELPHSI, W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). Telephone : 2308 City. 


bet ca -WRITING 9d. per 1,000 words ; Carbons 
French and German ‘Type-writing 1s. per 1,000. Transla- 
tions. Duplicating 3s. 100, Ly te (quar tol, 158. per 1,000. Best work, 
D LKER, 14, Park Road, New 

Cross, S.E. 


A UTHORS, PLAYWRIGHTS, and others are 

invited to send MS. pe Pack og First-class work, Sd. per 1,000 

words inclusive. Correct out 
are special features. CHAS. RINSHO} ff. 


YPE-WRITING of EVERY DESCRIPTION 
hegy a ana Ly. mmptly < a Fy ey —, Brief. 
Nakoy’ ‘Me McPARLANE, u, "palmeira Kvenue, Westcliff, Essex. 


— 























unctuation, and aettin 
, 23, Castle Street, 





SS. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1000 words. 

GA= Copies, 3d. References to well: sows Authors. Oxford 

Bigher, low 1. Tel.: 1272 Richmond P.O KING, 24, Forest 
Kew Gardens, 8.W. 








YPE-WRITING. — Authors’ MSS., &c., 
accurately and oy COPIED, 9d. ; with Carbon copy 
1s. per 1,000 words. ti otices, &c., duplicated, 2s. 6d. per 
Miss DARRELL, 654, Oxford Street, London, W. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, and 
all bade s TYPEWRITING accurately executed it home 


pw a aga 1,000. Carbons, 2d. per_ 1,000. First-class 
pe, Spring Grove, , a -?- Yorks. 








Partnership. 
N opportunity occurs for a GENTLEMAN of 
literary tastes and connexion to Ng Ho a SHARE in an 
old-established and high-class PUBLISHIN HOUBE. pine capital 


‘ould be 5,0001.— icu! 
ONIEFY, St. Paul's Chambers, 19, eadgate Hil ie 








€usiness for Disposal. 


Wess -ESTABLISHED NEW and SECOND- 
HAND BOOKSELLING BUSINESS in University Town. 
gernover and profits. Excellent Clientéle.— Write _BIBLIO- 
OuiLE. 1700, care of Y on enzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery _. London, E.C. 





£200 FOR A SERIAL STORY. 


The Editor of MY WEEKLY offers a Prize 
of £200 for a Serial Story following certain 
approved lines. 


The Prize Story will become the Property of 

the Firm. Unsuccessful Stories suitable for 

Publication will be Purchased from the Author 
at the rate of £1 per 1,000 words. 


For particulars apply Fiction Editor, MY 

WEEKLY, 186, Fleet Street, London, or 

Bank Street, Dundee. Envelopes marked 
** £200 Offer.” 





Catalogues. 


ATALOG UE, No. 53.—Drawings by Turner, 

it, Palmer, ke. i= Bnaravings after Turner, Hogarth, Girtin, 

Constenien Weeninas by Palmer and Whistler—Japanese Colour-Prints 

—lIllustrated Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.— 
WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on avy subject SUPPLIED. The most pat Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOG I make a 
special feature of exchanging any saleable Books for others selected 
from ae various lists. ial list of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
st free—EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John day oe 
irmningham. —Letters Queen Victoria, 3 vols., 638., for 25s. 
Birds, 6 vols., 105s., for 423. ; Jane Austen's Novels, 10,vols., 218} 


ERTRAM DOBELL, 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER, 
77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

A la tock ‘of Old and Rare Books in English Literature, 
including Povtry and the Drama Shakespsariansy Firs Editions of 
Famous Authors—Manuscripts—Illustrated Books, &e. CATALOGUES 
free on application. 








AG@G@sSs BROS, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 


SGALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
RINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


eoneneeunn sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export Orders Selicited. 
Telegraphic ei Cable Address: a London.” 


Telephone : “ Gerrard 
OOKS.—LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON 
OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCKS, 


All in perfectly new condition as originally published, but at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


JUNE SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE JUST READY (No. 371). 
WM. GLAISHER, Lrp. os 


inder and D 
HIGH HOLBORN, 








265, LONDON. 


LD BOOKS IN OLD LONDON. 


All COLONIAL and AMERICAN V VISITORS to LONDON who are 

. d Beautiful pooks, we would advise to 

a visi Mr. 'S BOOKSH _ 7 in the quaint 

EAT TURNSTILE, the ancient ca | leading from quiet 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields to the roar of Holborn, where will be found 

Books upon nearly every aries of interest, and advice given to those 
in search of Rare Books not in stock. 











Bookbinding. 


HARLES M‘LEIS d, 
No. 5, SWALLOW STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
Sixteen years with Mr. T. J. Cobden-Sanderson at the Doves 
Bindery. 








Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing Arranged. . placed with Publishers.—Terms and 'lesti 
monials on — A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. 








Printers. 


THENAZUM PRESS. —JOHN 4 EDWARD 
nd to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all Kinds of BOOK WA 
re ki f 
aa ST oon PRINTING. 8 forall kindy of BOOK, News 
lane, E. 








Magazines, Xr. 


TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
With 5 Maps. Price 2s. net. 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. | By w. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8., Member of the 
British A formerly of the: Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, oo of * Se Comets,’ pses,” 
*‘ Astronomy for the Young,’ 
“Itis peop the comparatively few manuals likely “i be of use to 
the man ers who from time to time tell us just 
pectantng § te pee astronomy, and want a comprehensible dig digest of 
the sates Pe ag Mechanic, February 4, 1 
tains a summar 


of rare and cosumate information 
that it would be difficult to find e —_ 
servatory, February, 1910. 


Sent: 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Liitep, 15, Paternoster Row. 





‘Remarkable 





[HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., JUNE 25, contains :— 
R.LB.A. HONOURS. 
THE STANDARDIZED PARSONAGE. 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE GOLD MEDALLIST. 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS’ ANNUAL MEETING. 
ENGINEERING REVIEW :— 
WALNUT LANE BRIDGE, PHILADELPHIA. 
TUNNELLING UNDER THE SEINE. 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS :— 
PORTRAIT OF MR. T. G. JACKSON, R.A. 
PAINTINGS IN THE SKINNERS’ HALL. 
CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL COPPENHALL. 


At Office as above (4d., by post 44d.), and of al} 
Newsagents. 





THE 
[NVESTOR’S HANDY BOOK 


OF ACTIVE STOCKS AND SHARES, 


216 pp. Price 1s. 
At all Bookstalls. 


AN Se a TO THE STOCK 


Deals only with established Securities having a permanent 
and free market. 

Shows at a glance the financial position of each country 
in the case of Government Stocks and Bonds. 

Shows at a mane the earning and dividend position ofall 
important railway companies in Great Britain, Canada, the 
United States, Mexico, and South America. 

Shows at a glance the dividend position and profit 
earning capacity of all established mining undertakings. 

Shows the history, character, past and present price 
position of all active market securities. 

Shows how to get the greatest possible advantage from 
market movements. 

Shows the characteristics of the various markets and the 
influences which affect prices. 

Is published twice a year, with the latest information up 
to the date of publication. 


THE BISHOPSGATE PRESS, London, E.C. 
NOTES BY THE WAT. 
WITH 
MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A., 
Dramatic Critic and Editor of Notes and Queries, 1883-107. 
AND 


THE REV. JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH 
F.S.A. 





By JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 
Author of ‘ John Francis and the Athenzeum.’ 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace, 
Leipsic: Inseltrasse 20. 





AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY. 
NATIONAL 
BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


FLAG, 


Tus 


SUPPLEMENT TO 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d. ; by post 4d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 198.- 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.'S LIST. 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. 











Insurance Companies. 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS” 
Established 1815. FU N D 


ASSETS £20,000,000 


CANADIAN BORN. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Second Impression in the Press. 
Spectator.—‘* The romance of a great movement is the main theme of the story. Mrs. Humphry Ward bears 
generous testimony to the freedom of the Canadian life the literary merits and the fine aim of the book command 
admiration. No untravelled Englishman can read it without longing to visit the scenes described." 


MARADICK AT FORTY. 


By HUGH WALPOLE. a F ’ F ayy F 
Daily Telegraph.—“ A recruit of real ability, who seems destined to arrive at high distinction. His new story 
is alive and full of poetry, power, and pathos.” 


CORPORAL SAM AND OTHER STORIES. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH, ! ; 
Punch.—'*‘Q’ once more proves his right to a place in the very front rank of modern story-tellers. He isa 
past-master of his craft, dramatic, deft, full of humour and imagination.” 


TOLD IN THE DOG WATCHES. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. With 2 Illustrations by CHARLES J. FOLKARD. 
Manchester Guardian.—“ A collection of articles and short stories devoted to the seafaring life, in all the details 
of which he is an expert. it smells of the sea, as Mr. Bullen’s writing always does.” 








On June 27th. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


SEA POWER: AND OTHER STUDIES. 


By Admiral Sir CYPRIAN BRIDGE, G.C.B., Author of ‘ The Art of Naval Warfare,’ &c. 





In cloth, red edges, crown 8vo, 2s.net. Third and Cheaper Edition. 


LYRICS AND ELEGIES. 


By CHARLES NEWTON SCOTT, Author of ‘ Foregleams of Christianity,’ &c. 
Scotsman.—‘‘A collection of scholarly (and graceful poems, especially remarkable for the rare merit of the 
versions from Heine.”’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


The LARGEST & WEALTHIEST British 
MUTUAL Life Office, transacts all 
classes of Life Assurance and Annuity 
Business. Prospectus on application. 














‘A Great Book.” 
“Undoubtedly a Work of Genius.” 


CUTHBERT LEARMONT 


6/- THE STORY OF A CONFLICT BETWEEN RELIGION 6/- 
AND PASSION IN PRESENT DAY SCOTLAND 


By J. A. REVERMORT, Author of ‘ Lucius Scarfield’ 


Academy —‘‘ There is somuch greatness in the buok that these defects scarcely touch it. Undoubtedly it isa 
work of genius, and when that has been said everything almost is said....His words are nearly always alive ; 





SPECIAL PROSPECTUS FOR LADIES. 
Head Office: 
EDINBURGH, 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 


LONDON OFFICE: 28 CORNHILL, E.C.. 
WEST END: 5 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W 





N OB Wich UNION FIRE OFFICE. 


his imagery is gorgeous ; and there is a tendresse which realizes the tears of things.” 

Morning Leader.—“ This remarkable book.” 

Globe—‘‘ The author shows again his gift for characterization.” 

a Daily Telegraph.— ‘Undoubtedly powerful....but it will cause some novel readers furiously 
to think.” 


CONSTABLE & CO. Lrp LONDON W.C. 





Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICES, NORWICH. 
CHIEF 50, Fleet Street, E.C. 
- 71 and 72, King William Street, E.C. 
LONDON OF vices Cannon Street, E.C. 


Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 














JUST READY. 





THE 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


[NSTITUTION 


for mutual LIFE assurance 


grants DEATH DUTY policies 


on exceedingly favourable terms. 


THE NEW NELSON NOVEL, 


“ THE OTHER SIDE. By H. A. Vachell. 


At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 


Premium payments exempt from Income Tax. 











Write for particulars to 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 











NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain 
Reviews of THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, Vol. IV., 
Edited by A. W. WARD and A. R. WALLER, 
and EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE and 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


A CecrtrDpaazres 
OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE 
RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAlway PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed) 21,000,000. Claims paid 25,700,000. - 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 





64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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IMPORTANT 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


. 


NEW BOOKS 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN. 





A VAGABOND JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD: 


a Narrative of Personal Experience. ny Harry A. FRANCK. 
With 109 Hlustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


oe i at asaya poste wih tosweting matte! bemewr, 
SOUTH AMERICAN SERIES.—New Vol. 
ARGENTINA. 


a Map, and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
postage 5d.) 





By W. A. HIRST. With an Introduction by MARTIN yd mee 
(Inlan 


The Manchester Guardian says: “It stands out from the mass of recent literature 
dealing with the country, because it is not only a book of travels, but an excellent digest 
of the history and physical and commercial geography of the country, as well as an effective 
presentation of its present economic, social, and intellectual state.” 





MUNICH: History, Monuments, and Art. sy nenry 
RAWLE WADLEIGH. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. (Inland 
postage 4d.) ; 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘Mr. Wadleigh’s well-written accounts of Munich’s 
history, architecture, and art treasures are something more than excellent guide-book 
matter. They have the understanding which vivifies.” 


TRAMPS IN DARK MONGOLIA. 3y Joun HEDLEY, F.2.G-8. 
With 52 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 
T. P.'a Weekly says:—‘‘Mr. John Hedley is an outstanding re among Asiatic 
travellers, ‘ond he bareative of his recent trip through the remoter districts of Mongolia 
appeals by virtue of its merits as an informing and lively record of wayfaring.” 


SOUTH AFRICA. rte union of south Africa, Rhodesia, and all other 
Territories south of the Zambesi.) By GEORGE McCALL THEAL, D.Litt. LL.D. 
New Edition. oe gg ea ak + a With Maps and 
ther Illustrations. e crown 8vo, 53. ree). 
es err 7 - [Story of the Nations Series. 











The Wise Traveller uses 


BAEDEKER’S GUIDES. 


On Sale at all Booksellers’. List of Volumes free on application. 





THE COUNTY COAST SERIES. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


THE SOUTH DEVON AND DORSET COAST. ay sipney 
HEATH, Author of ‘The Manor Houses of Dorset.’ With a Coloured Frontispiece, 
Mape, Line Drawings, and 32 Full-Page Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 68. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) [Ready immediately. 

Deals with the early history, geology, antiquities, ecclesiastical and domestic archi- 
tecture, historical and literary associations of the South Devon and Dorset Coast, from the 
seaboard to a distance of some four or five miles inland. 


THE CORNWALL COAST. sy arrnur L SALMON, author of 


‘Literary Rambles in the West of England,’ &c. With a Coloured Frontispiec 
Maps, and 32 other Full-Page Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. (Inland 
postage 4d.) (Ready immediately. 

The author starts at Plymouth, and proceeds westward to Land’s End, calling at each 
notable spot—Looe, Fowey, Falmouth, the Lizard, Penzance. After a chapter devoted to 
the Scillies, the return journey is made along the shores of North Cornwall, passing St. Ives, 
Padstow, Newquay, Boscastle, Tintagel, Bude, and ending at Morwenstow, in the haunts 
of old Parson Hawker. 





PERSIA IN REVOLUTION: With Notes of Travel in 


the Caucasus. Dy J. M. HONE and P. L. DICKINSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 58. 
net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

The Daily Mail says :—“It is an able and ots record of travel from Warsaw to 

Persia... It teems wi Seve wee dotes of the fantasti and gives a most 


ype 
interesting and ever-useful insight into the mentality and the so-called politics of the 
various Persian parties.” 


GARDEN PLANNING. By w. s. ROGERS. With many Mlustrations, 
Crown 4to, cloth, 10s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

This is a practical Manual 6n the art of garden design applied to gardens of moderate 
size. For those whose business it is to make gardens or who may have acquired a plot and 
wish t> make the best of it, it should prove a helpful guide ; whilst to those who have 
read le ens it will suggest many improvements. Mr. rs has treated the 


y- 
subject in much detail and illustrated it with a series of plans, which most completely 
elucidate the principles he expounds. 











HOME RULE. Speeches by John Redmond, MB, 


1886-1910.  xaitea, with an Introduction, by R. BARRY O'BRIEN, 
Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) : 
The speeches contained in this volume all bear upon the vital question of Home Rob _ 

and treat the subject from every ble point of view. They include speeches made jp 
Parliament, and on the public platform in Ireland, England, Scotland, and the United 
States. Perhaps not the least interesting part of the book is a lecture delivered by 
Redmond throughout the United States on ‘Fifteen Years in the English House 
Commons,’ which gives a vivid picture of the men who played an important part in 
politics during the stirring years which mark the ascendency of Charles Stewart Parnel} 


MEMORIES OF A LABOUR LEADER. re Autobiograpy 
JOHN WILSON, J.P. M.P. for Mid-Durham. . With an Introduction by the DEAS 
OF DURHAM, an Appreciation by the. BISHOP OF DURHAM, and a Portraie” 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
This is the straightforward narration of a hard-fighting life. It draws the picture & 
the advance of a working-man from an untutored pit-boy re 7 somal position  . a Labour 
Leader, who represents the Durham miners in Parliament. Itis at the same time a faithfs 
account of the slow and painful progress of the toilers during more than half a ¢ 
towards a firm footing in their work and a fair and just reward for their labour. 
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ANCIENT ITALY. Historical and Geographigal 
Investigations in Central Italy, Magna Graecia, Bicily 
an 


nia. By ETTORE PAIS. _ Translated from the Italian by @ 
DESMU2= CURTIS. Cheap Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, lls. 6d. net. 7 
(Inland postage 5d.) © 
The Journal of Helienic Studies says :—‘‘ This is a volume of twenty-six essays 
historical and topographical problems connected with Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia in ancien 
times. They give evidence of an immense amount of learning and original research, ami 
are calculated to stimulate all students of ancient history.” 


THE SILVER AGE OF THE GREEK WORLD. 
JOHN PENTLAND MAHAFFY, C.V.O. D.D. D.C.L. Cheap Edition. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

The Outlook says :—‘“ Beginnjng with some account of the collapse of Hellenism 
political system before the rising Roman power, Prof. Mahaffy treats various aspectsof 
the reaction of the later Greek culture on surrounding civilisations in this work.” : 


DURING THE REIGN OF TERROR: THE JOURNA 
OF GRACE DALRYMPLE ELLIOTT. mustratea. crowns, 


cloth, 48. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
These memoirs record the > of Grace Dalrymple Elliott, an English 
the close friend of ——e, Egalité, Duc d’Orleans, during the Terror. Among 
matters of interest the book gives pictures of the prisons during that period. 


PRIVILEGE AND DEMOCRACY. by rrepenric c. Hoy 
Author of ‘The City: the Hope of Democracy,’ ‘The British City,’ &c. Large 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) He 
This book adds another to the succession of remarkable studies in popular thougl® 
scientific economics which Mr. Howe has undertaken. It presents in a vivid man 
certain vital problems which the democracy of the future will inevitably have to solve, 
which now demand serious consideration. 


SOCIAL SERVICE. sy ovis F. post, Author of ‘ Ethics of Democracy’ 
‘ Ethical Principles of Marriage and Divorce,’ &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 48. 6d, Reh 
(Inland postage 4d.) 

This book, by the editor of the well-known American weekly, The Public, is a lucid 
popularly written account of the mechanism of production and distribution. 
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WORKS BY THE LATE PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH. 


MY MEMORY OF GLADSTONE. with portrait. crown sv, 


cloth, 2s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 8d.); also a cheaper edition, bound in pa 
boards, 1s. net. (Inland postage 3d.) 


NO REFUGE BUT IN TRUTH.  revisea and Enlarged Kéitio 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 3d.) 
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FICTION. 


HELEN OF ALL TIME. by wW. HOLT WHITE, Author of ‘The Man who 
Stole the Earth,’ &c. 68. (post free). 


THE ROD OF JUSTICE. By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW, Autho s off 
‘The Shulamite,’ &c. 68. (post free). 3 


Bound in Cloth. Price 2s. net each, 
THE BEETLE. 4 Mystery. By RICHARD MARSH. 
THE SHULAMITE. By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 
PATSY. By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 
THE QUESTS OF PAUL BECK. By M. McDONNELL BODKIN. 


CHEAP EDITION. In Picture Wrapper, 1s. net. 
THE POOLS OF SILENCE. 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, 


Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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